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SPORTSMANSHIP WINS ITS WAY 


The signing of the Revised Game Code by Governor 
Earle on June 3 marked the close of another great epoch 
in the history of Pennsylvania’s wildlife conservation pro- 
gram. No chapter of any book was ever closed with greater 
enthusiasm on the part of those who helped write it. 


The manifestations of doubt and criticism which in 
years gone by sometimes retarded the work of the Game 
Commission were so infinitesimal during the hectic days 
of the recent session of the Legislature that those inter- 
ested thought their absence might presage the calm be- 
fore the storm. To the contrary, the lack of criticism 
proved that the great majority of sportsmen, having prof- 
ited by successful days afield for many years, decided to 
place their unbounded faith in the Game Commission and 
its future polices. 


Nor was this admission of faith due in any way to the 
many benefits assured by the Revised Game Code. The 
new law contains many more liberal features than hereto- 
fore, but at the same time it also carries a lot of teeth in 
others. The liberalities in the new code were earned by 
the sportsmen because they obeyed the law, because they 
were courteous in the field, and because they rendered 
wholehearted cooperation in times of stress. 


All America is awakening to a new conception of the 
conservation of wildlife. No longer may sentimentalists 
justly brand sportsmen as wanton destroyers of wild crea- 
tures. While it is true that hunters enjoy certain periods 
each year afield with gun and dog; while it is true they 
deplete the game supply annually to a certain extent; it 
is also true that they guard the creatures of the wild more 
carefully and more painstakingly than any other group. 


Sentiment never had a place in the scheme of nature 
until the sportsman with his hunting paraphernalia, first 
crude and then modern, became a leading character in the 
drama of the wild. 


None of our present day sentimentalists ever compared 
the horrible lingering death of a starving deer with the 
more merciful end accorded that same creature by a well 
placed rifle bullet. 


Since the sportsman entered the picture, conservation 
has become a game of “put and take.” He at least makes 
a strenuous effort to put back into the field and forests a 
game supply annually commensurate with that which he 
kills each season. 


Before he entered the picture, however, the game was 
all one sided—mostly on the “taking” side. Severe winters 
took some; floods took others; droughts took still others; 
and the predators and disease took what remained—and 
none of them ever put any back. 


The sportsmen of Pennsylvania have been “putting 
back” every year since 1913. They have been more liberal 
in their contributions to the natural resources of Pennsyl- 
vania than any other organization established for this pur- 


pose. To this end any liberality they are awarded should 
be hailed with favor rather than disfavor. For this reason 
it is the avowed purpose of the Game Commission to de- 
vote itself toward making it easier for the average law- 
abiding sportsman to enjoy his day afield. 


The old adage that no sane man will “kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg” is just as effective today as it 
was when its creator penned it. This year a more liberal 
hunting season was declared than last. The majority of 
sportsmen consider it just compensation for the strenuous 
efforts they put forth on behalf of wildlife when it was 
cold and hungry and when great floods rendered it home- 
less. 


On the other hand, this same liberality is viewed with 
alarm by a small minority who feel that restricted conser- 
vation measures should remain in force a little longer. 
This attitude is very commendable, but there is really no 
need for alarm. 


Hunters have learned their lesson—where once they 
would not turn a hand one way or another to perpetuate 
the birds and mammals they like to pursue, they now zeal- 
ously guard it with every power at their command. Even 
despite the extended season this year, some hunters will 
take only a limited bag. Many others particularly the bird 
hunters, will go afield primarily to see their dogs in action, 
not caring especially whether they shoot anything or not. 


Liberalities are often more advantageous than disad- 
vantageous. It has been said many times by philosophers 
that the American public, once its liberties are broadened, 
refuses to take advantage of the privileges encompassed 
therein. 


It is not inferred that the new privileges contained in 
the Revised Code were effected on such a psychological 
basis. On the other hand, it is not impossible to infer that 
their presence in the law might be instrumental in saving 
more game than would the application of more rigid laws 
and drastically curtailed seasons. 


Real sportsmen need no game laws, except as a general 
guide. Restrictions after all are nothing more than “curh 
reins” for the few who perpetually seek to “beat the game.” 
These few constitute two classes—those who are con- 
sistent violators, and those whose egotism prompts them 
to try to get away with something simply for the thrill of 
doing it—and to boast about it later. 


The perpetuation of our wildlife is in the hands of the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania today, and no citizens of this 
state need fear for a moment that they will shirk their re- 
sponsibility. Whether you call them hunters or not, they 
are born naturalists, and as such they will exert every 
effort they possibly can to preserve and perpetuate for 
posterity the creatures which have provided so many 
happy days for them—the creatures whose recreational 
and economic values are so great that they can never be 
estimated in dollars and cents. 
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RESOLUTIONS of the GAME COMMISSION 


SMALL AND LARGE GAME 


ECLARATION OF 1937 OPEN 

SEASONS:—The Commission, fol- 
lowing conferences with members of the 
staff, various Division Supervisors, and 
others, carefully considered the present and 
prospective supply of game and fur-bear- 
ing animals, and the regulations which 
should be adopted to maintain an adequate 
supply of such species. Consideration was 
also given to steps further to reduce the 
number of hunting accidents and to bring about still better rela- 
tions between landowners and sportsmen. After lengthy considera- 
tion, the following resolutions were adopted: 











WHEREAS: After investigation and information otherwise obtained as to the 
annual game supply, the Pennsylvania Game Commission is of the opinion that, 
to assure the maintenance of an adequate future supply of such species in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, it is necessary to reduce certain open seasons 
and bag limits, and to establish small —— possession limits, governing the 
hunting and killing of various game birds and game animals during the 1937 
open season, as hereinafter set forth; and that protection may be removed and 
an open season declared, or extensions ot certain open seasons, as provided by 
law, may be permitted for certain other species of game hereinafter named, 
without jeopardizing the future supply thereof; under the powers and authority 
vested in the Pennsylvania Game Commission, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article V. of the Act of Assembly, approved June 3, 1937 (Act No. 316), 
entitled “An Act concerning Game and Other Wild Birds and Wild Animals; 
and Amending, Revising, Consolidating, and Changing the Laws Relating 
Thereto”’: 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the open seasons, 
bag limits, and possession limits for all small game other than 
migratory birds, governing the hunting, taking and killing of game 
birds and game animals, shall be and are hereby fixed by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission as indicated on page 20, Sundays 
being excepted by law. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


WHEREAS, After investigation and information otherwise ob- 
tained as to the annual supply of fur-bearing animals in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, it is, in the opinion of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, necessary, in the interest of a future 
supply of said fur-bearing animals, to reduce certain open seasons, 
bag limits and possession limits governing the hunting, taking, and 
killing of various fur-bearing animals during 1937 and 1938, as 
hereinafter set forth, to assure the maintenance of an adequate 
supply of such animals throughout the Commonwealth, under the 
power and authority vested in the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, in accordance with the provisions of Article VI, of the Act 
of Assembly, approved June 3, 1937 (Act No. 316), entitled “An 
Act Concerning Game and Other Wild Birds and Wild Animals; 
and Amending, Revising, Consolidating, and Changing the Laws 
Relating thereto”: 


THEREFORE: BE IT RESOLVED, That the open seasons, 
bag limits, and possession limits governing the hunting, taking, 
and killing of fur-bearing animals shall be and are hereby fixed as 
indicated on page 20. 


NINE O’CLOCK SHOOTING 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That in the interest of safety 
and turther to safeguard the future supply of game and of fur- 
bearing animals, as authorized by the provisions of the Act above 
cited, it shall be unlawful to hunt for, take, trap, or kill, or attempt 
to hunt for, take, trap, or kill, any wild birds or wild animals, 
before 9:00 A. M., Eastern Standard Time, on November 1, 1937, 
the first day of the general open hunting season, on the first day 
of the open season for male deer, and on the first day of the trap- 
ping season above fixed for the taking of various fur-bearing ani- 
mals and raccoons, and it shall be unlawful to set or to stake out 
traps for fur-bearing animals or for raccoons prior to that hour on 
the dates named. 


MIGRATORY WATER FOWL 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
the 1937 open seasons, bag limits, rules and 
regulations governing the taking of mi- 
gratory game birds, as promulgated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
shall be effective for the year 1937 in this 
Commonwealth, as provided by Section 503 
of Article V of the Act above cited, but 
the Commission hereby recommends to 
said United States Department of Agricul- 
ture that the season for woodcock begin October 1, 1937 and ex. 
tend to November 13, 1937, inclusive, Sundays excepted. 




















CLOSED SEASONS 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That there shall be no open 
season on Reeves Pheasants, Hungarian and Chukar Partridges, 
Doves, Elk, Cub Bears, and Otters, until such date as the Com- 
mission may later determine; and that Wild Turkeys shall not be 
hunted, taken, or killed in the Counties of Clarion, Clearfield, For- 
est, Schuylkill, Venango and Warren during the year 1937. 


RACCOON TRAPPING 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That in accordance with the 
provisions of Sub-section (b) Section 501, of Article V of the Act 
above cited, the Commission is of the opinion that raccoons are 
sufficiently abundant to justify taking such animals during the 
season, and in such numbers as above indicated, through the use 
of traps and deadfalls in the Counties of Bradford, Cameron, Car- 
bon, Centre, Clarion, Clearfield, Clinton, Columbia, Crawford, Elk, 
Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Lycoming, McKean, 
Monroe, Pike, Potter, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, Union, Ven- 
ango, Warren,’ Wayne and Wyoming, during the period extending 
from December 1, to December 31, 1937, inclusive, and said coun- 
ties are hereby declared open to such trapping, in accordance with 
provisions of the Act above cited. 


BEAVER SEASON 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the open season for 
taking beavers, as indicated on page 20, shall apply only to the 
Counties of Bradford, Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Colum- 
bia, Elk, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, Montour, Northumber- 
land, Potter, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga, and Union, and that such 
animals shall not be trapped or taken in the remaining Counties 
of the Commonwealth during such period. 


ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
pursuant to authority conferred upon said 
Commission by the Act of June 3, 1937 
(Act No. 316), Article V, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission does hereby declare an 
open season for the killing of deer without 
4| visible antlers or horns, without regard to 
A) sex or size or weight, in the Counties be- 
N low listed on November 25, 26, and 27, 
1937, to be taken only in the manner pre- 
scribed by law, during which season one such deer may be taken 
only by a person possessed of a special permit as authorized in 
Sub-section (c) of Section 501, Article V, of the Act above cited, 
and within the county or part thereof designated in the permit, 
provided such person has first secured a lawfully issued resident 
or non-resident hunting license to hunt game in this Common- 
wealth, or is otherwise authorized to hunt game in this Common- 
wealth, without a license, and provided such person complies with 
the following rules and regulations: 
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FIXING SEASONS, 


1. The Executive Director, acting in behalf of the Commission, is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to have printed to issue. special permits in the name 
of the said Commission for hunting and the killing of antlerless deer at $2.00 
each, in accordance with the foregoing paragraph, in the following counties 
or parts thereof, and in the following numbers: ; 

Estimated No. of 





























Permits to Antlerless Deer 
County be issued to be removed 
pe 300 100 
Armstrong 600 200 
Bedford 900 300 
Berks 225 75 
Blair 600 200 
Bradford 750 250 
Butler 600 200 
Cambria 1500 500 
Cameron 1200 400 
Carbon 900 300 





Centre (Townships of Rush, Taylor, North, 
Half Moon, Huston, Union, Boggs, Snow- 
































































































































shoe, Burnside and Curtin only)... 900 300 
Chester 150 50 
Clarion 1500 500 
Clearfield (Townships of Cooper, Chest, 

Beccaria, Penn and Boggs only)... 900 300 
Clinton 1500 500 
Columbia 1500 500 
Cumberland 675 225 
Dauphin 450 150 
Elk . 2100 700 
Fayette 600 200 
Forest 3000 1000 
Franklin 750 250 
Fulton .- 600 200 
Huntingdon 900 300 
TORR ceases cence cinnnsessesesssecentnicszceseinisccncnscmtvenantoreenccsinantonaats 600 200 
Jefferson 1500 500 

uniata 300 100 
kawanna 600 200 
Lancaster 150 50 
Lebanon 300 100 
Lehigh 150 50 
Luzerne 1200 400 
Lycoming 6000 2000 

cKean 2400 800 
Mifflin 300 100 
Monroe 2400 800 
Northampton ....... 300 100 
Northumberland 150 50 
Perry : 600 200 
Pike ; 600 200 
Potter 1800 600 
Schuylkill 150 50 
Snyder 150 50 
Somerset 1500 500 
Sullivan suns 4900 1500 
Susquehanna 450 150 
Tioga 1500 500 
Union 150 50 
SES eee ee ee 500 
Warren = 3000 1000 
Wayne parsoncenint ee 700 
Westmoreland ie REE ... 1500 500 
Wyoming ), 3000 1000 
York 300 100 


it being directed that said permits shall become available on October Ist, and 
may be issued to residents of the respective counties of this Commonwealth 
in which such open season is declared; Provided, however, that beginning 
November Ist, permits unissued prior to said date may be issued to duly 
licensed residents regardless of the county of residence, or to duly. licensed 
non-residents. All such licenses shall be issued in the order of the applica- 
tion therefor, until the quota set for each county is exhausted. 


2. That a permit so issued shall be valid only to hunt for antlerless deer in 
the county, or portion thereof, for which it shall have been issued, and the 
holder of such permit shall carry it on his person and display the tag issued 
therewith while so hunting for antlerless deer, in the same manner as re- 
quired by law for hunting license tags. 


w 


. That every holder of such a permit shall, upon killing an antlerless deer, 
attach thereto the tag or marker furnished with the permit within four (4) 
hours after such killing, in the manner prescribed by law. 


4. That the person killing such deer shall, within seventy-two (72) hours after 
killing, mail or deliver to the Pennsylvania Game Commission, on the 
blank provided with the permit, a report giving the name and address of 
the person killing said deer, the county where killed, the date of killing, 
and such other information as may thereon be provided for. 


wn 


. That it shall be unlawful to have in possession or to transport any antlerless 
deer not properly tagged as herein provided, or to fail to submit the report 
of such killing within the period herein specified. 


6. That the provisions of the Act above cited with reference to hunting parties, 
rosters, and camp limits shall not be construed to apply during the special 
season above fixed for antlerless deer, but any persons who shall kill an 
antlerless deer, in accordance with the foregoing resolution, shall be entitled 
to hunt for and kill a legal antlered male deer under the provisions of law 
during the year 1937. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That any person violating 
any of the provisions of the foregoing resolutions shall, upon con- 
viction, be sentenced to pay the fines and costs of prosecution as 
fixed by Articles V and VI, Sections 506 and 610, respectively, of 
the Act of Assembly above cited. 


BAG LIMITS, ETC. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing resolu- 
tions shall be duly published, in summarized form, in the counties 
affected, in accordance with the provisions of Section 505 of Arti- 
cle V of the Act aforesaid, and the Executive Director of the 
Commission is hereby authorized and directed to certify the same 
as and for the act of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


ESTABLISHING A SYSTEM OF EXAMINATIONS 
FOR TAXIDERMY PERMITS 


Taxidermy Examining Board—The Commission reviewed its ex- 
perience in the issuance of taxidermy permits over a period of 
years, two hundred and seven (207) of which were issued during 
the fiscal year ending May 31, 1937, and being of the opinion that 
the issuance of such permits without examination leads to the 
licensing of persons not qualified to practice the art of taxidermy 
in the manner expected by those who entrust specimens to Com- 
monwealth licensed taxidermists, the Commission, upon motion 
made, seconded and agreed to, this 8th day of July, 1937, adopted 
the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, After careful study and information otherwise obtained con- 
cerning the wisdom of issuing taxidermy permits only to persons of demon- 
strated ability, the Pennsylvania Game Commission, pursuant to Section 401 of 
Article IV of an Act approved June 3, 1937 (Act No. 316), deems it desirable 
to establish a system of examinations to determine the fitness of certain appli- 
cants for taxidermy permits; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That in accordance with the provisions 
of the act above cited the rpey Game Commission hereby establishes a 
Taxidermy puamninies Board to determine the fitness of new applicants for taxi- 
dermy permits as well as those persons now holding permits whose workmanship 
may be questioned; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive director, in collaboration 
with the President of the Commission, is hereby authorized and directed to select 
the personnel of said examining board and to arrange for such examinations 
under the following conditions: 


1, Examining Board 


(a) The Taxidermy Examining Board hereby authorized shall consist of 
three members, selected from among the expert taxidermists officiall 
connected with the Commonwealth’s leading public museums, who shall 
jointly agree upon the methods of examination, the rating, and the 
minimum requirements to establish eligibility for a taxidermy permit. 

(b) The rate of compensation for the members of said Board is hereby 
fixed at fifteen dollars ($15.00) per day for each member, subject to 
the necessary administrative approval, for the time actually devoted to 
such work, including time consumed in traveling from the respective 
of residence, plus all legitimate travel and subsistence expenses. 
aid Board shall certify to the Executive Director its individual rating 
of each applicant examined. and its recommendations, together with 
such other information as it may deem desirable. 

2. Applicants y 3 

(a) Properly completed applications, on forms supplied by the Commission, 
accompanied by the fee covering the cost of examination, which is 
hereby fixed at twelve dollars and fifty cents ($12.50), shall be filed 
with the Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, at least fifteen 
(15) days in advance of any announced examination for taxidermists. 

(b) The fee so deposited by successful applicants shall be credited as par- 
tial payment on the annual fee required for a taxidermy permit. Fees 
deposited by applicants who fail to present themselves for examination 
shall be returned to the applicant. Fees deposited by applicants who 
fail to meet the required qualifications shall be deposited in the Game 
Fund to help defray the cost of holding such examinations. 

(c) All applicants shall be required to report, at their own expense, for 
examination at the time and place indicated on the notice mailed to 
each applicant at least fifteen (15) days in advance of the examination. 
Persons who have been apprehended for violating the game laws of this 
Commonwealth within two years prior to the date of examination shall 
be ineligible to take such examination. Maik 
(e) Persons who fail to meet the required qualifications in such examination 

shall be ineligible for re-examination until a year has elapsed. 

(f) The Commission hereby reserves the right to require any person who 
may have held a taxidermy permit, and who permitted it to lapse, to 
prove his fitness by taking an examination in the same manner as 
required of new applicants; and it is hereby further agreed that any 
person holding a taxidermy permit shall not be issued a renewal permit 
without examination if two or more legitimate complaints have been 
received concerning the quality of the work done by such taxidermist 
during the preceding twelve (12) months. ‘ 

(g) The Commission hereby reserves the right to reject any application 
regardless of the rating attained in an examination, or to revoke a 
Taxidermy Permit already issued, or to refuse to re-issue such a permit, 
if in so doing the best interests of the sportsmen of Pennsylvania shall 
thereby be safeguarded. 

3. Place and Number of Examinations : 2 - 

(a) All examinations shall be held at Harrisburg unless in the judgment of 
the Examining Board hereby created it would be advantageous to hold 
such examinations elsewhere. ; 3 

(b) It is hereby agreed that examinations for taxidermy permits shall be 
held only once annually, unless the Examining Board finds it necessary 
to hold such examinations semi-annually in order to handle the appli- 
cations. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this resolution, together 
with the time and place of all Taxidermy Permit examinations, 
shall be published in the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS and 
otherwise announced to the public; and the Executive Director of 
the Commission is hereby authorized and directed to certify the 
same as and for the act of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


(Continued on page 29) 


(c) 


(d 
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Epitor’s NOTE: This article is the fore- 
runner of a very interesting survey made 
of the deer situation by Mr. Gerstell during 
the past several years, a detailed account of 
which will appear in the October issue. 


Research is the only effective means of 
combating the deer problem which is be- 
coming so complex every year, and the find- 
ings of Mr. Gerstell, as outlined in next 
month’s issue should be read by all hunters 
interested in bagging bigger and better 
bucks. 


HE 


commonly talked of by sportsmen and 


Pennsylvania “deer problem” is 


game managers throughout the nation. Few 
of them realize, however, that the principal 
cause of the problem lies in the simple fact 
that during recent years the nutritive re- 
quirements of the deer herd have exceeded 
the food producing capabilities of the deer 
range. In other words, it is largely a food 
supply problem. 

The 
due to the natural development of the sec- 
ond growth forests. About 1900 Pennsylva- 


situation has become acute largely 


nia was a State whose deer had been almost 
completely “shot out,” and most of whose 
hilisides had been entirely stripped of their 
original forest growth. Soon after the turn 
of the century, however, the Commonwealth 
began to build again its deer herd and to re- 
store its forests by means of sound but sim- 
ple conservation measures. During the dec- 
ade extending from 1910 to 1920, there was 
a rapidly increasing deer herd roaming 
mountains covered by second-growth forests 
in the brush stage, which offered a maxi- 
mum supply of the best deer foods. Shortly 
before 1925 a still rapidly increasing deer 
herd was first confronted by a decreasing 
food supply caused by the fact that the for- 
ests were beginning to leave the brush pe- 
riod and enter the sapling and pole stage, 


wherein the ground growth, upon which the 
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WHY ANTLERLESS DEER 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


deer must depend for food, is greatly re- 
duced. Within the past ten years this situa- 
tion has become more and more acute. In 
most sections there is a good supply of sum- 
mer deer foods, but even that is now threat- 
ened, and the forage plants throughout most 
of the winter range have been so heavily 
browsed by excessive deer populations that 
they are no longer a productive supply 
source. 

The heavy over-browsing of the range has 
been extremely detrimental not only to the 
forest but to nearby agricultural lands, to 
certain of the small game species, and to 
the deer themselves. 

The lack of proper foods in the forests has 


steadily driven more and more deer into 
the agricultural areas where they have come 
to depend largely on cultivated crops as a 
source of food supply, thereby causing the 
agriculturists excessive property damage. 


This 


thousands of 


destruction of 


Tarmers 


has necessitated the 


deer by the which 
might otherwise have offered sport for the 
hunter. It has also obligated the Commis- 
sion to expend, from the Game Fund, over 
$91,000.00 during the past fourteen years for 
the construction of more than 205 miles of 
deer-proof fences, while this money might 
far more advantageously have been used 
for other constructive rather than defensive 
purposes. 

The fact that practically all greens less 
than five feet from the ground have been 


eaten off by the deer over large areas has 


resulted in the elimination of the food anq 
cover required by the turkey, the grouse, 
and the rabbit. This has driven them out of 
many areas where only a few years ago 
they were relatively abundant. In Other 
words, the deer herds have been increased 
at the expense of the small game hunters. 

By far the greatest damage caused by 
by the 
deer themselves. Each winter of more than 


over-browsing has been suffered 
average severity results in the pitiful linger. 
ing death of thousands of deer, principally 
fawns and yearlings, solely because there jg 
not enough natural living food of high qual- 
ity available in.the forests for them properly 
to maintain their general physical condition, 

The series of deer weights and measure- 
ments collected by the Commission during 
the past five or more years has clearly in- 
over-browsed 
sections of the range the deer are stunted 


dicated that on the heavily 
both in their general size and in their antler 
development, while controlled experiments 
have shown that the size of deer and the 
development of their antlers are dependent 
primarily upon the abundance and quality 
of the 


field studies have indicated that on the over- 


food materials eaten. Also, detailed 
browsed ranges the rate of reproduction has 
been cut down because the does under such 
conditions are, for the most part, physio- 
logically incapable of producing more than 
one fawn yearly as compared to their abil- 
ity under more favorable conditions to pro- 
duce a high percentage of twins. Still more 





A victim of malnutrition during the severe winter of 1935-1936. 
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important is the fact that research studies 
have demonstrated that on the ranges un- 
der consideration there are annually pro- 
duced far more female than male fawns, 
which tends further to aggravate an already 
undesirable sex ratio. This has in part been 
brought about by the fact that since 1915 
the hunters have legally killed over 265,000 
male deer but only approximately 110,000 
females. The shortage of males of breeding 
age results in the birth of many fawns ab- 
normally late in the season. These late fawns 
invariably become permanently stunted dur- 
ing the first winter of their life, thereby 
further increasing the number of “runt 
deer” already all too common to the herds. 

In certain quarters fear has been ex- 
pressed lest the season declared for antler- 
less deer this year will do the herds ir- 
reparable harm. Those who express such 
opinions either are not fully informed or 
else ignore past experiences. A perusal of 


the deer kill figures below should satisfy 


anyone that such seasons are not de- 
structive: 

Year Legal Bucks Antlerless Deer 
or RE eRe ME gies Cacti ysanasa aces 8 
ROOM sitet tein * (<  Ee e O 126 
| SIRS OES ee (| 1,029 
MEME rcscptescitiasessiies UE is. So icactentacece 1,295 
Lo EERE ae teans RO SIM seh ciccoiee ss Reaths None 
Pe os deciass sean oe, ee ee 25,097 
BO is sivsdeeecuian MERE Rik a None 
hs shrcesehlah as, RO Fideden es SRA Lie 5,979 
1) [Aa eile Re psa EIT cccsteniscanialnaceises 70,255 
ee AN | re on ee None 
OE GE Se ee ce ae. ee None 
Le, ART eae BEOF ON aah None 
POE rests cisacecatvctaut 8 «| ng a RL ee 46,668 
1 ee a IE casseastantsdcticaissenes None 


(Following heavy winter kill) 
It will be noted that following the first 
heavy kill of antlerless deer in 1928, and no 
open season for bucks that year, the kill of 
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bucks jumped from 14,374 in 1927, the high- 
water mark up to that time, to 22,822 bucks 
in 1929; also that in 1930, when the real 
effect of a heavy kill of young deer in 1928 
would first be noticeable, the kill of antlered 
bucks was still almost 6,000 more than be- 
fore the first big clean-up of does. 

It also will be observed that in 1932, after 
the big kill of antlerless deer in 1931, the 
largest ever made, the buck kill was almost 
20,000, while the following year (1933) it 
was still larger even though the effect of 
the large antlerless deer kill of 1931 should 
then have been most pronounced. The drop 
in the kill in 1936 was due in large measure 
to the terrific winter-kill of the previous 
winter, and it is predicted that this coming 
season the kill of bucks will in all prob- 
ability exceed 22,000. 

It is clearly evident, therefore, that pre- 
vious antlerless deer seasons have not done 
irreparable damage to the deer herd as many 
claim. Most significant, however, is the fact 
that for several years following a very heavy 
kill of antlerless deer the size and quality of 
the bucks bagged was much better, and the 
sportsmen who bagged them were proud to 
display their trophies. What Pennsylvania 
sportsmen want most in their deer is size 
and quality, not mere numbers; and surely 
the deer hunters do not want to enjoy their 
sport at the expense of good hunting for 
the much larger army of their brothers who 
prefer to hunt small game. 

Artificial deer feeding during the winter- 
time has never proven very successful, and 
at best has been only a temporary remedy 
to help keep animals from starving to death. 


‘Until such time as extensive lumbering op- 


erations again produce many large areas of 
more desirable game habitat, the Commis- 
sion and interested sportsmen can help to 
relieve conditions by carefully planned patch 
cutting. With this in view, the Commission 





One day’s collection of starved deer, 1935-1936. 





Browse line on hemlock stand. 


last year launched an extensive cutting and 
planting program on its State Game Lands, 
which will be continued from year to year 
in an effort to provide more favorable food 
and cover conditions for both deer and 
small game. The Commission has likewise 
recommended that Clubs and others owning 
forest lands do similar food improvement 
work. However, it will require a consider- 
able period of years to do enough of this 
type of work to provide the widespread im- 
proved conditions so essential to the wel- 
fare of both the deer herds and our small 
game. 

To help reduce the excessive “load” now 
being carried by the deer range; to remove 
the deer from the farming sections where 
they are causing damage; to help maintain 
and the present populations of 
turkeys, grouse, and rabbits in the deer 
country; to reduce the possibilities of exces- 
sive winter deer losses; to improve the size 
and quality of the deer; and to help bal- 


increase 


ance the sex ratio of the herd, the Game 
Commission has declared the 1937 open sea- 
son for the killing of antlerless deer. It has 
been so set up that it will not result in the 
extermination of the deer in any part of the 
true deer range, nor will it result in undue 
human risks caused by heavy concentrations 
of gunners. 

Under strict regulation as now authorized 
by law, the Commission proposes to allow 
the killing of antlerless deer in such num- 
bers and as frequently as necessary to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the unfortunate condi- 
tions which prevailed in certain large areas 
in former years. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission may 
be depended upon to so discharge its re- 
sponsibilities to both the deer hunters and 
the small game hunters, as well as to the 
landowners of the Commonwealth, that all 
will get a 


groups interested in wildlife 


square deal. 
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THE OLD 
IS NEW 


By W. D. PERRY 


RCHERY, the oldest human pastime, 

has been born again. During the past 
few years, this revival has so stimulated its 
growth that it now holds a position among 
the major sports of this country. 


Perhaps this increasing popularity can be 
attributed to its great range of flexibility, It 
can be a one man’s recreation, a group's 
pleasure or the serious business of a na- 
tional tournament. It can take the toxophi- 
lite over hill and dale at rovers, or through 
the fields and forests at hunting. It can be 
enjoyed by people of all ages, literally from 
the cradle to the grave. 


This article proposes to deal with a review 
of archery activities in America, but, in or- 
der to get the proper background, it might 
be well to take a brief glance at the past, 
The History of the bow is, in reality, the 
story of man’s development, which reaches 
beyond recorded history, beyond the last 
glacial age and into that mysterious period 
of conjecture when our progenitors were 
known to us merely as paleolithic man, 
Even this may not be its beginning; Dr. 
Elmer states that these people of the old 
stone age may have been as far removed 
from the bow’s first invention as we are 
separated from that ancient race. For over 
forty thousand years, this weapon has min- 
gled in man’s affairs; it has attended him 
in his joys as well as his sorrows, in his 
victories as well as his defeats, and through 
life as well as his last hour. No other 
weapon ever known to be associated with 
man has wielded such a mighty influence in 
his destiny. 

The gods of mythology: Sumerians, Baby- 
lonians and Persians; Attila, Charlemagne 
and Genghis Khan; Hastings, the Crusades 
and Crecy—all pass in review. The muddy 
tides of the Tigress and the Euphrates, and 
the lazy waves of the blue Mediterranean 
belie the carnage that the bow has wrought 
upon their bosoms and along their shores. 


May I pause a moment longer, in order 
to emphasize a series of conditions that had 
an indirect bearing on our own national 
form of government. After the Crusades, 
England exploited the bow to a high degree 
of efficiency. So deadly were these English 
archers that the nations of the continent 
dared not meddle in her affairs. Under this 
protection, England waxed rich and power- 
ful so that when the new world was being 
colonized, she took the lion’s share. Had 
she been less diligent in the use of the bow, 
we wonder who could guess what kind of 
government we would have in America to- 
day, or even what language we would speak. 


Early explorers found the American In- 
dian armed with bows and arrows. This 
probably did not seem strange because at 
that time the bow was still a powerful factor 
in Europe, as it was not abandoned by the 
British government until the reign of 

Left: Kore T. Duryee, Secretary of the 


Pacific Northwest Archery Association, out 
on a hunt. 
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Charles II. As late as the American revolution, our own Benjamin 
Franklin recommended its use for some of our colonial troops. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the red man was not a good marks- 
man. At close range he was fair, but at a distance beyond forty 
yards, he seldom tried to shoot. He depended ‘upon his ability to 
stalk his game until he was so close that hitting the animal was 
only a matter of course. His equipment was very crudely made, 
yet they embodied many of the principles that had been accepted 
standards in Europe for centuries. However, bow construction 
along lines designed to get the maximum power from a given 
stave was apparently unknown to him. Dr. Pope made a test of 
Indian bows which included specimens of a number of different 
tribes. With the finest flight arrows, none could be made to shoot 
beyond 200 yards, whereas modern archers often shoot over twice 
that distance. But, the red man was a successful hunter; his equip- 
ment, crude as it was, would kill deer, elk and buffalo with regu- 
larity. Their arrows have been known to penetrate a buffalo’s chest 
from one side to the other. Their flint and obsidian arrowheads 
have not been improved upon for penetration; tests have shown 
that they will actually go deeper into animal tissue than the finest 
steel broadheads. After the coming of the white man with his fire- 
arms, the Indian recognized the inferiority of his own weapons 
and never failed to abandon the bow for the gun whenever an 
opportunity was presented. Today, none of our American Indians 
use the bow; its present use is confined to some savage tribes of 
the far north and in unexplored sections of Central and South 
America. 

But, the white man, in many instances, seemed to have inherited 
a love for these old traditions and has chosen archery as his favor- 
ite sport. As early as 1828 a club was formed in our city of broth- 
erly love, known as the United Bowmen of Philadelphia. One of 
its members was Mathias Baldwin, founder of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. It was active for a great number of years and 
finally abandoned in 1888. But it was not until we had no more 
frontiers that archery began its revival in this country. 

The responsibility of modern archery clearly rests with two 
brothers, Morris and Will Thompson. On a long June day in 1865, 
these two young southern soldiers returned to their home in 
northern Georgia. The war was over. Morris had been badly 
wounded with a minnie ball through his chest, and the army doc- 
tors had advised a life in the open air. They found that Sherman 
had marched through the old plantation, they were penniless, they 
were denied the use of firearms, so they took to the wilds of 
Florida, armed with bows and arrows. Here, of necessity, they 
learned to shoot well. Morris afterwards wrote many articles on 
the subject, in immaculate and beautiful English, which were 
readily accepted and published by Harper’s Magazine. Upon read- 
ing these articles, many people became interested and clubs sprang 
up all over the country. In 1879, under the leadership of these 
two Thompson boys, the National Archery Association was or- 
ganized. This body has been active ever since, and has earned a 
place in the sun of American Sports. One of the most colorful 





1—Heavy Indian flint arrowhead. 
2—Sioux hunting arrow. 

3—Seneca hunting arrow. 
4—Commercial hunting arrowhead. 


5—Small hunting broadhead, designed by Roy I. Case. Howard Hill 
once killed a bear with this type head. 


6—Large hunting broadhead by Case. 


7—This head was designed by Howard Hill. He claims it has greater 
penetrating power than any of the modern heads. 


8—The Art Young broadhead. 
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1—Modern hunting arrow fletching. Note the spiral 
set of the feathers. 


2—Modern hunting arrow fletching. These feathers are 
straight. 


3—Modern target arrow fletching. 
4—Seneca Indian fletching. 
5—Sioux Indian fletching. 


sporting events of this country is the National Archery tourna- 
ment; this year it will be held in this state, at Lancaster. 

Hunting with the bow, as we now know it today, was started 
in a very different manner. Its origin dates back to 1911, when 
Ishi, the last wild American Indian, was found in a rancher’s 
corral, naked and starved to a point of emaciation. He was no 
longer able to feed himself because the white man had come to 
his country and destroyed the conditions under which his people 
had lived for ages. He was taken to a San Francisco hospital, 
where linguists and anthropologists studied him and his language, 
consequently his case was given special attention. Dr. Saxton Pope 
was one of the physicians who helped to nurse him back to health. 
Dr. Pope became interested in the lonely man, so this marked the 
beginning of a strange and beautiful friendship between a man 
who actually lived in neolithic times and a man of the highest 
modern culture. The doctor learned from Ishi how to make and 
use bows and arrows. They made many hunting trips together. 
Dr. Pope found to his amazement that the bow would kill big 
game cleanly; this he explained to his friend, Arthur Young, who 
was at that time the champion revolver shot of the state of Cali- 
fornia. Young was immediately interested and plans were made 
for'a hunting trip which proved to be very successful. This was 
the beginning of the modern movement to hunt with the bow. 

These two men, both conservationists, reasoned that hunting did 
not necessarily mean the killing of game; the time had come when 
the American people should recognize that wildlife could no longer 
be reckoned as a source of food supply; that, from thence forward, 
hunting was to be a sport, something to be enjoyed. They further 
agreed that they, at least, could enjoy this sport to a fuller degree 
if they used weapons that made it necessary to carefully stalk 
the wild creatures. In this way they would learn more of the 
habits of these denizens of the wild and would be able to more 
nearly enjoy all the pleasures that hunting held forth. They real- 
ized they would kill less, then it dawned upon them that they 
needed less. They, therefore, forsook firearms and their prowess 
with this ancient implement soon amazed the world. 

After successfully killing specimens of all the American big 
game, including mountain lion, elk and grizzly bear, they made a 
trip to Alaska, where they killed a few of the largest carniverous 
animals in the world—the Kodiac Bear. They found that one well 
placed arrow would kill quickly and cleanly. They also killed 
moose, caribou, goats and mountain sheep. No animal was ever 
wounded and got away. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Young Cooper’s Hawks. 


HERE are just as many controversies on our hawks today 

as there were back in the dim ages of the past when scientists 
first began making 4a serious study of their food habits. Most of 
them take place purely for the sake.of argument. In my opinion 
they will go on forever until the narrow minded, publicity seeking 
individuals who talk much and do nothing, placing whole species 
on the spot simply because there is a killer or two among them. 
There are outlaws within the human race, but the innocent public 
isn’t stood up against a stone wall and shot at just because some 
other human being commits a crime. 

A year or so ago I finished an exhaustive personal study of some 
2000 hawk stomachs made over a period of ten years or more. 
Last year I compiled a similar study through the cooperation of 
Dr. W. B. Bell and Mr. Clarence Cottam, of the Bureau of Biolog 
ical Survey, Washington, D. C.; Dr. George M. Sutton, Curator 
of Ornithology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mr. Earl Poole, 


Curator, Reading Public Museum, Reading, Pa.; Mr. R. L. Fricke, 
Ornithologist, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Mr. Merrill 
Wood, Professor of zoology, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa., together with my own findings. 
A total of 585 hawks were received of which 347 held food 
All of the specimens involved, including 8 Marsh Hawks; 2 
| g 


Sharp-shins, 41 Cooper’s; 492 Goshawks; 28 Red-tails; 10 Red 
shoulders; 1 Broad-winged and 3 Duck Hawks, were sent into our 
offices for the $5.00 reward paid on the goshawk during the period 
November 1 to May 1. 

Of the 8 Marsh Hawks all 
2, field mice; 2, 
apparently some small mammal. 


contained food: 1, ringneck pheasant; 


red squirrel; 1, goldfinch and 1, unidentified f 


the two Sharp-shins held food. It contained the 
some small passerine bird which we were 


Only one of 
flesh and feathers of 
unable to identify. 

Twenty-five of the Cooper’s Hawks held food as follows: 3 held 
ringneck pheasant; 4, bobwhite quail (in one of these cases por 
tions of a rat and field mouse, a clover leaf beetle and some rag- 
weed were present). In another there were some bird lice, duns 
beetles and cherry and plum leaves. One contained ruffed grouse; 
1, an English Sparrow; another, an unidentified sparrow and pine 
siskin; 4 held portions of small passerine birds which we could not 
identify; 1 held unidentified flesh of some mammal; 1, a deer 


mous¢ 


Photo by Dr. Robert M. Stabler 


and parts of a bobwhite quail; 2, red squirrel; 1, a pigeon; 1, feath- 
ers and flesh of a domestic turkey; 3, unidentified feathers and 
bones, all apparently of small birds; 2, starlings. 

Of the 492 goshawks, 279 held food as follows: 19 held ringneck 
yheasant, although in two instances the stomachs also contained 
some unidentified flesh and the leaves and bark of birch and pine. 
Seventy held ruffed grouse. In 5 of these there were also present 
portions of bobwhite quail, red squirrel, domestic poultry, sorghum 
and the leaves and twigs of the poplar and pincherry. Fourteen 
held small passerine birds, none of which were identified; 1 con- 
tained a Brewer’s mole; 7, shrews, although in one case some ants 
and the leaves and bark of the poplar, hemlock and pincherry also 
were found. Five contained the flesh and bones of some small mam- 
mals we could not identify; 1, skunk; 1, woodchuck; 1, chipmunk; 
2, red-backed mice. Two held deer mice (one of these also con- 
tained a field mouse and the flesh and feathers of some small un- 
identified bird). Thirty-eight held cottontail rabbits (one of these 
ilso held a short-tailed shrew and some rose leaves). Fifteen con- 
tained gray squirrels (one of these also held portions of domestic 

»wl). Thirty-six contained red squirrels; 1, a domestic pigeon; 58, 
domestic fowl (four of these contained portions of field mice and 
small passerine birds). Three held the feathers, fur and bones of 
small unidentified birds and mammals. 

Of the 28 Red-tails only 6 held food as follows: 1, shrew; 1, 
parts of a domestic fowl and some grasshoppers; 1, a pine mouse; 
| 2, cottontail rabbit; 3, red squirrel; 1, 


10 contained deer mice; 2, 
unidentified flesh and bones. 


rrasshoppers; 2, domestic pigeon; 1, 
Nine of the 10 Red-shoulders held food as follows: 1, shrew; 2, 
field mice (one of these held some marsh flies, caterpillars and 
ground beetles) 1, rabbit; 1, red squirrel; 3, garter snakes; 1, un- 
feathers and bones. 


Duck Hawks held 


(one of these held portions of 


identified 


11 


ll three of the grasshoppers; 2, 


fox tail 


for rd: 1. 
wheat, 


domestic pigeon 


grass, smart weed and sorghum) 

It is not my purpose here to render a complete scientific report. 
[ could have listed, for instance, the counties and townships in 
vhich the various birds were killed and by whom. I could also 
have included the season of the year in which they were killed and 


yproximately the exact time. 


—_ A 


‘BER 


th- 
nd 
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However, while in some cases this information would have a 
definite bearing on the relationship of hawks to the wildlife of the 
community in which they were taken, in others it would not. We 
know for a certainty that many of the hawks were migrating when 
shot. On the other hand we know that others were nesting birds. 
All of this sort of data, while important more or less to the scien- 
tist, does not alter the fact that the food habits of certain species 
at all times of the year are generally the same throughout the vari- 
ous parts of the country, and that when their normal prey is scarce, 
they will, as we do, take the next best thing that comes along. 

I have said for a long time that there is not a whole lot of dif- 
ference between a hawk and a human being, and I still believe it. 
We have our normal likes and dislikes, and as long as there are 
enough likes to keep us happy we are not going to bother with the 
dislikes. On the other hand once our likes become a little scarce 
and we can’t have the food we are used to and the sort of enter- 
tainment we prefer, we resort more or less to the primitive and 
eat lots of things which we would never think of eating any other 
time and participate in entertainment which under normal circum- 
stances we wouldn’t care a hoot for. 

One of the most interesting things of the entire investigation, as 
I see it, was the fact that in quite a few instances the animals and 
birds eaten by the hawks showed positive evidence of having been 
wounded or crippled before they were taken by the predator. I am 
honest in admitting that most of these findings occurred in the 
hunting season which proved only that the hawks were cleaning 
up a lot of crippled game which the hunters shot and failed to find. 
However, we must be fair and logically assume that our birds of 
prey catch many runts and weaklings which is a good thing for 
all wild creatures. 


It is interesting to note that some of the poultry was taken from 
traps set for foxes, consequently they were easy prey for their 
winged attackers. 

In summing up this report I can say truthfully only one thing 
—that most of our hawks are decidedly beneficial. Only a few mis- 
guided individuals think otherwise, but as a rule they can talk a 
lot louder than the rest and consequently retard the work of 
adequately protecting these valuable creatures. 


There was a time when it was absolutely necessary to declare 
bounty on winged and four-footed predators in Pennsylvania. A 
quarter of a century ago Man, because of his greed and the unique 
devices he used to satisfy it, practically wiped out every vestige of 
wildlife within the Commonwealth. Later, when some far-sighted 
conservationists got together and decided to do something about 
it, they found predators had already made serious inroads in what 
little game Man had left. 


Now, however, the time has come when the control of winged, 
as well as four-footed predators, can be adequately effected in 
almost every case without placing all species of hawks on the un- 
protected list. The last Legislature in Pennsylvania gave protec- 
tion to all hawks and owls except the goshawk, Cooper’s hawk, 
Sharp-shinned hawk, and Great-horned owl, with a stipulation, of 








The photos above and below show the remains of grouse and rabbits 
taken from the nests of two goshawks,. 


course, that any of the protected species caught in the act of de- 
stroying personal property, such as poultry, etc., could be killed 
at that time. Likewise the Legislature gave the Game Commission 
regulatory powers in order that they might more efficiently con- 
trol the predatory species. 

Goshawks have always been a serious menace to our grouse, 
especially since so many of these winged messengers of death have 
made our north woods their permanent headquarters. A bounty of 
$5.00 has been paid on the goshawk since 1929 from November 1 
to May 1 and as a result 2,235 of these birds were taken during the 
past seven years. The following statistics show the increase in the 
number of birds taken annually during that period: In 1929-30, 76 
birds were submitted for bounty; in 1930-31, 26; 1931-32, 46; 1932- 
33, 64; 1933-34, 68; 1934-35, 172; 1935-36, 701; and in 1936-37, 1,080. 


The Commission does not want to see the last goshawk removed 
from Penn’s Woods. In fact it shall never sanction the extermina- 
tion of any wild creature, predator or otherwise; but where any 
predator increases to the point where it is a detriment to the other 
birds and mammals in the community in which it lives, then prop- 
er control must be effected. 


Sentimentalists raise a big hue and cry about killing this or kill- 
ing that, yet for some reason they can’t quite get it into their heads 
that it is far more humane for a hunter or farmer to kill a weasel 
or fox which is destroying his game or poultry than it is for that 
same weasel or fox to kill a rabbit or chicken which the sportsmen 
and farmers are trying to protect. They yell their heads off about 
the balance of nature. Admittedly at one time there was such a 
balance, but now that hunting has become a popular sport,—one 
which is here to stay—the relationship of wild creatures with each 
other assumes an entirely different aspect. Some people say that 
hunting should not be allowed in order that a proper balance of 
wild creatures can gradually be effected. Personally, I think this 
is a narrow-minded attitude to take, and very often you find the 
same people, women especially, who raise such a fuss about hunt- 
ing and trapping, are consistent wearers of fur coats made from 
the very hides of the animals they are so averse to killing. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission, even though it pays re- 
wards to control certain species which have become too numerous 
for the welfare of other species, has probably contributed more 
toward the benefit of wildlife as a whole than any other state con- 
servation agency in the country. 


The sportsmen have been more than liberal in their attitude to- 
ward predators and no greater evidence of this can be offered than 
their willingness to support the Legislation which has given added 
protection to our valuable hawks. 
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gee provisions, and certain new ones, in the Game 
Law which went into effect June 3, 1937, necessitate revision 
of many regulations and procedures in connection with the Com- 
mission’s system of refuges and public hunting grounds. 

New land offer and contract blanks have been ordered from the 
printer and should soon be available. They are used by persons 
offering to sell property to the Commission, for State Game Lands, 
and when such offers are accepted by the Commission, a few no- 
tations and signatures made thereon change their status from 
options to purchase contracts. 

Many changes affect the creation of Auxiliary Refuges. The law 
still requires the submission of an application for the creation of 
such refuges, although the endorsed petition, previously required, 
is no longer necessary. New application blanks, Form P.G.C.-8, 
have been ordered from the printer. Mimeographed application 
blanks are being used until the printed ones are received. 

To distinguish between the projects being set up in the South- 
eastern and Southwestern agricultural sections of the State, and 
the ordinary Auxiliaries which may be created anywhere in the 
State, the Commission has subdivided Auxiliaries into two classi- 
fications, i.e. 

Auxiliary State Game Refuges (General Classification) 

Auxiliary State Game Refuges (Farm Game Classification) 

The same application blanks, Form P.G.C.-8, will be used for 
both auxiliary classifications. They may be filled out and signed 
by the landowner, sportsmen, or anyone interested in the creation 
of either class of auxiliaries. 

However, the blank agreement forms used to vest in the Com- 
monwealth the hunting rights for a farm or other tract of land 
can not be the same since certain provisions affecting Farm Game 
Refuge Projects are not applicable to the General Classification. 
New agreement blanks have been prepared, approved by the 
Department of Justice, and mimeographed copies are now avail- 
able wherever required. They are not intended for general distri- 
bution but are used only after a project has been approved for 
* establishment. 

The new Game Law made certain changes as to acts which 
are lawful or unlawful in connection with State Game Lands and 
the various classifications of refuges. Also, it was necessary for 
the Commission to set up new rules and regulations for each and 
this necessitates obtaining new posters. The old posters must be 
replaced. Four new cardboard posters have been ordered from the 
printer and will contain the following information: 


STATE GAME LANDS 


These lands have been acquired by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission for 
PUBLIC HUNTING GROUNDS 
and for the 
PROTECTION AND PROPAGATION OF GAME 





Lawful hunting and trapping is permissible during the open sea- 
son on that portion of these lands considered as Public Hunting 
Grounds. 


Under provisions contained in Act number 316, approved June 3, 
1937, the following acts on State Game Lands are UNLAWFUL: 

1. To cut, mutilate, destroy, or remove trees or shrubs, or parts 
thereof, except with the consent of the Commission or an author- 
ized employee, or to do any other act to the detriment of such 
lands, or to the trees or shrubs growing thereon. 

2 To kindle fires, or drop lighted matches, cigars, cigarettes, or 
to empty burning tobacco from a pipe, on or upon such lands, 
when there is any danger whatever of a forest fire resulting. 

3. To remove sand, stone, clay or other minerals, or other prop- 
erty from such lands or waters, except by written permission from 
the Commission or its duly authorized employees. 

4. To cut, remove, cover up, deface or otherwise mutilate, in- 
jure or destroy any placard, sign or poster of the Commission, on 
such lands. 

5. For more than five persons to hunt in unison for small game 
on open hunting areas. 


PENALTIES FOR VIOLATING ANY OF THE ABOVE 
PROTECTIVE MEASURES ARE PRESCRIBED 
IN THE GAME LAW. 


SEPTEMBER 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR 


Pursuant to authority contained in Section 940 of an Act ap. 
proved June 3, 1937 (Act No. 316), the Pennsylvania Game Com. 
mission, to provide for the better management and government 
of State Game Lands, on the 8th day of July, 1937, adopted, ang 
directed the posting and enforcement, of the following: 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

1. Camping, or the use of camp sites, except for official pyr. 
poses, shall not be permitted. 

2. Contamination or pollution of springs or streams in any map- 
ner shall be prohibited. 

3. Grazing, or permitting the grazing of, domestic livestock, ex- 
cept by written permission from the office of the Commission, 
shall not be permitted. 

4. Placing private advertisements, signs, or posters shall not be 
permitted. 

5. Gathering or removing berries, mushrooms, fruits or nuts, or 
vines of any kind shall be prohibited, although written permits 
may be issued by the office of the Commission to individuals for 
such varieties and in such quantities as may be justified, on all 
or any portion of such lands, except within Game Refuges or 
Game Propagation Areas. 

6. Certain roads on such lands, designated by gates, signs, or 
posters, shall be closed to vehicular traffic except for representa- 
tives of public conservation or police agencies when on official 
business, or for persons who may be granted special written per- 
mits approved by the Commission. 

7. Depositing rubbish, trash, or garbage of any kind shall be 
prohibited. 


THE PENALTY FOR VIOLATING ANY OF THESE 
RULES AND REGULATIONS IS $25.00. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
Harrisburg 
STATE GAME REFUGE 
(Primary Classification) 
HUNTING IS UNLAWFUL 

The land here enclosed by wire and posted is under the control 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, and under provisions con- 
tained in Act number 316, approved June 3, 1937, has been set 
apart as a STATE GAME REFUGE. 

The following acts are UNLAWFUL: 

1. To hunt or trap, or attempt to hunt or trap, or in any manner 
disturb or molest any game birds, game animals, fur bearers, or 
other wildlife within a Game Refuge. 

2. To enter a Refuge, except under certain conditions, during 
any open season. 

3. To cut, mutilate, destroy, or remove trees or shrubs, or parts 
thereof, except with the consent of the Commission or any of its 
authorized employees, or to do any other act to the detriment of 
the lands, or the trees or shrubs growing thereon. 

4. To permit a dog or dogs to enter Game Refuge. 

5. To cut, remove, cover up, deface or otherwise mutilate, injure 
or destroy any placard, sign or poster of the Commission placed 
on any lands acquired for its use or under its control. 

6. To kindle a fire, without proper permission, when there is any 
danger whatever of a forest fire resulting. 

7. For more than five persons to hunt in unison on open hunting 
areas. 








PENALTIES FOR VIOLATING ANY OF THE ABOVE 
RESTRICTIONS ARE PRESCRIBED IN THE GAME LAW. 





Pursuant to authority contained in Section 940 of an Act ap- 
proved June 3, 1937 (Act No. 316), the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, to provide for the better management and government of 
State Game Refuges (Primary Classification), on the 8th day of 
July, 1937, adopted, and directed the posting and enforcement of, 
the following: 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

1. Fishing in, or attempting to fish, or to take fish from, any of 
the waters within the boundaries of a State Game Refuge shall 
not be permitted, except on or from such waters, or parts thereof, 
as the Commission may declare open to lawful fishing in accord- 
ance with the Fish Laws of the Commonwealth. 
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REFUGES AND LANDS 


2. Should a seriously wounded deer, bear, or wild turkey enter 
such a Refuge, the hunter who wounded same should immediately 
report to a Refuge Keeper or a Game Protector. Such officer, who 
may be accompanied by the hunter without firearms or bows and 
arrows, will investigate, and if said deer or bear or turkey is 
mortally wounded said officer may secure it for the hunter. 

3. Gathering or removing berries, fruits, nuts, mushrooms, or 
vines of any kind from a State Game Refuge shall be prohibited. 

4. Roads repaired, constructed, or maintained by the Commis- 
sion, on or across a State Game Refuge shall be closed to vehicular 
traffic, except for representatives of public conservation or police 
agencies when on official business. 

5. Grazing, or permitting the grazing of, domestic livestock 
within a State Game Refuge shall not be permitted. 

6. Springs and streams shall not be contaminated or polluted in 
any manner. 


THE PENALTY FOR VIOLATING ANY OF THESE 
RULES AND REGULATIONS IS $25.00. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
Harrisburg 





AUXILIARY STATE GAME REFUGE 
(General Classification) 


HUNTING IS UNLAWFUL 


The hunting rights for this land are under control of the Penn- 
svylvania Game Commission, and under provisions contained in 
Act number 316, approved June 3, 1937, the area here enclosed and 
posted has been set apart as an AUXILIARY STATE GAME 
REFUGE. 

The following acts are UNLAWFUL: 

1. To hunt or trap, or attempt to hunt or trap, or in any manner 
disturb or molest any game birds, game animals, fur bearers or 
other wildlife within such a Game Refuge. 

2. To enter such a refuge, except under certain conditions, dur- 
ing any open season. 

3. To permit a dog or dogs to enter such a refuge. 

4. To cut, remove, cover up, deface or otherwise mutilate, in- 
jure or destroy any placards, sign or poster of the Commission 
placed on any lands acquired for its use or under its control. 

5S. To kindle a fire, without proper permission, where there is 
any danger whatever of a forest fire resulting. 

6. To resist an officer of the Commission when attempting to 
make an arrest for destroying or damaging property or farm live- 
stock on land for which the hunting rights are controlled by the 
Commission. 

7. For more than five persons to hunt in unison for small game 
on open hunting areas. 





PENALTIES FOR VIOLATING ANY OF THE ABOVE 
RESTRICTIONS ARE PRESCRIBED IN THE GAME LAW. 





Pursuant to authority contained in Section 940 of an Act ap- 
proved June 3, 1937 (Act No. 316), the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, to provide for the better management and government of 
Auxiliary State Game Refuges (General Classification), on the 
8th day of July, 1937, adopted, and directed the posting and en- 
forcement of, the following: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

1. Should a seriously wounded game animal or game bird enter 
such a refuge, the hunter who wounded same should immediately 
report to a Refuge Keeper, Game Protector, or agent in charge. 
Such officer or agent, who may be accompanied by the hunter 
without firearms or bows and arrows, may investigate, and if said 
animal or bird is mortally wounded it may be secured. 

2. Trees, shrubs, or vines shall not be mutilated or cut, nor shall 
berries, fruits, nuts or mushrooms be picked within such a refuge, 
except by the owner of said property or by his consent. 

3. Grazing, or permitting the grazing of, domestic livestock 
within such a refuge is prohibited, except by the owner or occu- 
pant of the property. 

4. Springs and streams shall not be contaminated or polluted in 
any manner. 


THE PENALTY FOR VIOLATING ANY OF THESE 
RULES AND REGULATIONS IS $25.00. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG 





AUXILIARY STATE GAME REFUGE 
. (Farm Game Classification) 
HUNTING IS UNLAWFUL 

The hunting rights for this farm are under the control of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, and under provisions contained 
in Act No. 316, approved June 3, 1937, the area here enclosed and 
posted has been set apart as an AUXILIARY STATE GAME 
REFUGE, and for convenience designated a FARM GAME 
REFUGE. 

The following acts are UNLAWFUL: 

1. To hunt or trap, or attempt to hunt or trap, or in any manner 
disturb or molest any game birds, game animals, fur bearers or 
other wildlife within such a game refuge. 

2. To enter such a refuge, except under certain conditions, dur- 
ing any open season. 

3. To permit a dog or dogs to enter such refuge. 

4. To cut, remove, cover up, deface or otherwise mutilate, in- 
jure or destroy any placard, sign or poster of the Commission 
placed on any lands acquired for its use or under its control. 

5. To kindle a fire without proper permission, where there is any 
danger whatever of a forest fire resulting. 

6. To resist an officer of the Commission when attempting to 
make an arrest for destroying or damaging property or farm live- 
stock on land for which the hunting rights are controlled by the 
Commission. 

7. For more than five persons to hunt in unison for small game 
on open hunting areas. 





PENALTIES FOR VIOLATING ANY OF THE ABOVE 
RESTRICTIONS ARE PRESCRIBED IN THE GAME LAW. 





Pursuant to authority contained in Section 940 of an Act ap- 
proved June 3, 1937 (Act No. 316), the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, to provide for the better management and government of 
Auxiliary State Game Refuges (Farm Game Classification), on the 
8th day of July, 1937, adopted, and directed the posting and en- 
forcement of the following: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

1. Hunters shall at all times respect the rights of cooperating 
farmers, and shall not injure or destroy their livestock or property 
in any manner. 

2. If a cooperating farmer or person in legal control of the farm 
concerned elects to collect damages for injury or destruction to 
livestock or property, no penalty for violation of Rule 1 above 
shall be imposed under these regulations. 

3. Trees or shrubs shall not be mutilated or cut, nor shall ber- 
ries, fruits or nuts be picked on or within such a refuge, except by 
permission of the owner or person in legal control of the property. 

4. Special privileges, including the trapping of fur bearing ani- 
mals and predators, may be granted to cooperating farmers, mem- 
bers of their immediate families, or their employes, when condi- 
tions justify granting such privileges. 

5. Should a dog inadvertently enter such a refuge, it may be re- 
covered by the owner, or person in control, by entering the refuge 
without firearms or bows and arrows. 

6. Should a seriously wounded game bird or game animal enter 
such a refuge, the hunter who wounded it, if he wishes to retrieve 
it, shall report to a duly commissioned officer or authorized agent 
of the Game Commission, who may investigate, accompanied by 
the hunter without firearms or bows and arrows, and if said bird 
or animal is found to be seriously crippled it may be secured by 
such officer or agent and turned over to the hunter. 

7. Springs and streams shall not be contaminated or polluted in 
any manner. 





THE PENALTY FOR VIOLATING ANY OF THESE 
RULES AND REGULATIONS IS $25.00. 





PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG 
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PRODUCTION OF GAME 
ON OUR OWN RESOURCES 


By J. O. CREVELING 


ae Game Commission is confronted with a serious problem 
of maintaining and preserving the game species of the state 
within its own resources. Therefore, it must depend upon its own 
stock and its own reproduction. Let us look at the situation: 

On the one hand there are over half a million hunters eager to 
kill game during the longest open period they can secure, many 
of them reluctant to contribute anything in the way of personal 
effort to preserve, feed or care for the remaining stock at the close 
of the hunting season. Many of them complain whenever a short 
season is imposed and are unwilling to sanction closed seasons on 
any species, even though such seasons are absolutely necessary. 

Apparently the intemperate desire of this army of hunters to kill 
game cannot be controlled or modified by reason or by persuasion, 
this is possible. 

On the other hand there is the Game Commission, charged with 
the duty and obligation of protecting and preserving the game 
but only by firmly enforcing provisions of the game laws where 
from over destruction, supported in part only by certain of the 
organized sportsmen’s associations which have awakened to the 
importance of protection of the game as distinguished from the 
insatiate desire merely to kill it. These groups have sensed the duty 
of preserving the game from extinction by limited open hunting 
seasons and bag limits, which are moderated and fixed to maintain 
a sufficient breeding stock at all times. 

The great mass of hunters, intent upon merely killing game, 
thrust themselves annually into and penetrate every foot of the 
open territory. Three-fourths of them do not belong to any sports- 
man’s organization, tkerefore, they cannot be brought together 
where the true situation might be impressed upon them in a way 
to induce them to modify their practices and to enter into coopera- 
tion with the Game Commission in its important duties 

When we look about us and see the conditions under which the 
Commission is laboring, we must inevitably reach the conclusion 
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sources, and a small minority of organized sportsmen, 

who assemble together at meetings, discuss the situation, and try 

to cooperate with it in the solution of its problems. The members 

who do this, however, are but a small proportion of the licensed 
hunters of the state. 

Nevertheless, the support of these thoughtful, considerate, or- 
ganized sportsmen is slowly expanding, is rendering admirable 
assistance, and will continue to do so. But these organized units 
are still so numerically small that they wield less influence now 
than they could if they were more widely organized and studied 
the problems more carefully. 

[ started this article by stating that the Commission is con- 
fronted with the problem of protecting and preserving its own sup- 
ply of native game, especially since the purchase of game out of 
the state, for stocking here, is about at an end. And it must accom- 
plish this with very limited funds. The question is therefore, how 
shall it be done in order that it may be successful? 

In the game refuges the increase of game is principally a matter 
of food, cover and protection, all of which could be indefinitely 
supplied and controlled by the Commission if adequate funds were 
available 

Before specific methods of increasing small game in the farming 
sections of the state are evolved, it is necessary to establish some 
method of keeping down the “No trespassing” signs, so that the 
sportsmen’s license money spent on the farm land areas would 
yield a return to them for the restocking and protection given 
game in these areas. 

Since it will not be possible for the Game Commission, with its 
limited funds, to pay the farmers an annual sum or rental for hunt- 
ing privileges on farm lands, in addition to what it expends in such 
areas for restocking and protection of game, enforcing the game 
laws and predator control, the matter boils itself down to the sim- 
ple question of sufficiently establishing and maintaining cordial re- 
lationship between the farmers and the hunters, so that open public 
hunting in such areas can be perpetuated. In order to accomplish 
this it will take a full understanding of the question as to whether 
the benefits of administration of the game laws, without direct pay- 
ment to the farmer, and as at present administered, is a fair equiva- 
lent of all that the farmer contributes toward the increase of game 
on his farm. 

After forty years of careful observation, I am satisfied that the 
farmers have not voluntarily contributed a great deal, although 
they have in some respects generously contributed in protecting 
game and have been liberal in allowing open public hunting. 

As a general rule game has been perpetuated on the farm lands 
during the last forty years through natural reproduction and by 
careful restocking and adequate protection made possible by the 
game fund and game administration. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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HEN we stop to consider the length of time the Pennsyl- 
W canis Game Commission has been paying bounty for the 
killing of certain species of predatory birds and animals, it is hard 
to realize that the great majority of persons who collect this 
bounty know so little about how the claims are handled at the 
Harrisburg Office. They do not realize that each individual’s claim 
is but one out of forty thousand, more or less, which must be 


examined and paid each year. 


To give a rough idea of the detail work involved in the payment 
of bounty, let me make a brief resumé of the necessary steps 
through which each claim must pass before it reaches its final 
destination. We shall take, for example, a claim for the killing of a 
weasel which, incidentally, is by far the most numerous of all 


predators. 


Mr. Trapper catches a weasel, and being desirous of securing 
the reward or bounty, must first remove the pelt and dry it so that 
the skin will be in a presentable condition. Under the present law 
this pelt must be forwarded to the Harrisburg office within four 
months from the date of killing. Accompanying this pelt must be 
an affidavit which has been executed by a Justice of the Peace, 
Game Protector, or any other official authorized to administer 


oaths. 


This affidavit shall state that the claimant has killed the weasel 
in a wild state within this Commonwealth, and it shall give the 
date and location of the killing or trapping by county and town- 
ship; also the correct name and address of the claimant must ap- 
pear. Not until after this procedure has been followed to the letter, 


is the claim accepted by the Commission. 


When the claimant’s package reaches Harrisburg it is opened 
and the contents examined to make sure that the same species is 
contained therein as is represented in the accompanying affidavit, 
that it has never before been presented for bounty, and that the 
condition of the pelt indicates the animal was killed on the speci- 
fied date. After this the affidavit is carefully examined to see that 


it contains all the information required by law, as before stated. 


The face of the weasel is now split, and if Mr. Trapper requests 
the return of his pelt, it is wrapped and addressed for return mail- 
ing. The affidavit, which for a time is retained at the office, is 
then marked, crediting the claimant with the killing of the weasel, 


and indicating the disposition of the pelt. 


These preliminaries being over, the affidavit is again examined 


for errors which may have been made by the claimant. The date 


WHAT HAPPENS 
to your BOUNTY CLAIM 





of receipt is then stamped on the affidavit, and it is numbered to 
correspond with the number of the check to be drawn in pay- 
ment of the claim. When the check is written, the claim is re- 
corded under the name of the county from which it originated, 
and the affidavit remains in our files until the cancelled check is 
returned from the bank; then the affidavit is attached to the cor- 
responding cancelled check, and an accounting is made to the 
Auditor General’s Department. 


This same procedure is carried out in paying bounty for the 
killing of the wild cat, gray fox and goshawk. 


Perhaps one would be inclined to imagine that the examination 
of a great number of claims would prove monotonous, but such is 
not the case. There are sufficient irregularities to lend a fascination 
to this work. For example, it would be almost impossible to enu- 
merate all of the different species which have been presented in 
claim for the killing of a weasel. This list would include all rodents 
found in Pennsylvania and some which are natives of other states, 
the flying squirrel, mink, ferret, and in one case, a guinea pig was 
presented. Other irregularities consist of forwarding pelts without 
executing an affidavit, failure to provide any means of identifica- 
tion on the package containing the pelts, and numerous others. We 
feel safe in stating that every possible error has been made and is 
being made almost daily in the presenting of claims for bounty. 
Needless to say, much time and effort is required for their 
adjustment. 


Very few claimants are sufficiently interested in their claims to 
read all of the information printed on the affidavit blank. It is be- 
cause of this that there are frequently a number of omissions in 
filling out the affidavit, the most common of which is the failure 
to give the date on which the animal was killed. Claimants often 
say they are unable to remember the date. It is suggested that in 
order to retain this information, the person making the kill use an 
indelible pencil and note the date on the flesh side of the pelt 
when it is first placed on a stretcher to dry. 


Another important phase of this work is the detection of fraudu- 
lent claims, which requires special training of the men employed 
in the examination of pelts. The examiner must have a fair knowl- 
edge of the grading of raw furs in order to detect some of the 
discrepancies which naturally exist when a system of predatory 
control similar to this is established. 


The greatest number of claims presented in one day last year 
was 889. It is the policy of the Bounty office to open and examine 
all claims the same day they are received. 
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“YOU MAY AND 


YOU MAY: 


GROUNDHOG SEASON 
Hunt groundhogs with gun or bow and arrow on week-days 
from November Ist to September 15th. (Season closed September 
16 to October 31st only.) 
RESIDENCE 
Purchase a resident hunter’s license after having been a bona- 
fide resident of ‘Pennsylvania for 60 days preceding application. 
NON-RESIDENT FEE 
Purchase a non-resident hunter’s license, regardless of the State 
in which you live, for a fee of $15.00. 
LOST LICENSE OR TAG 
Obtain replacement of a lost license or tag, or both, for a fee of 
$1.00. 
TRAPPING WITHOUT LICENSE 
Under 18 years of age, trap fur-bearers and predators without a 
license. 
HUNTING WITHOUT LICENSE 
At any age, hunt or trap without a license on lands on which 
you reside and cultivate, also on adjoining lands with the owners’ 
consent, but a person under 16 must be accompanied by a member 
of his family over 21 while hunting with fire-arms on adjoining 
lands. 
TAXIDERMY 
Obtain a permit to practice taxidermy (Fee $25.00) after having 
served a regular apprenticeship of 4 or more months. Applicants 
are now required to pass an examination. 
REGULATED SHOOTING GROUNDS 
Obtain a permit to operate, regulated shooting grounds of not 
less than 100 acres (minimum fee $25.00), where certain pheasants, 
partridges and ducks furnished through private funds may be shot 
between the opening day of the small game season and December 
31st. 
RACCOON TRAPPING 
Trap raccoons in any county declared open to such trapping by 
the Game Commission. 
QUAIL AND RING-NECK TRAPPING 
Trap quail and ring-neck pheasants from December Ist to April 
Ist, with the written consent of the Commission, or one of its 
salaried field officers, for the purpose of keeping the birds alive 
during the winter. 
DEADFALLS 
Use a deadfall of any size for taking fur-bearers and raccoons in 
season, and predators, providing it is tagged with the name and 
address of the owner, and is visited every 36 hours. 
MUSKRAT AND BEAVER 
Kill a muskrat or beaver with a firearm after it has been legally 
trapped. 
DIGGING OUT ANIMALS 
Dig out dens or houses of any wild animals except beavers, on 
cultivated lands upon which you reside. Before digging out dens 
of woodchucks, rabbits or other game animals, it must be possible 
to show material damage. 
SKUNKS IN BOROUGHS 
Kill skunks at any time within any borough or city in Pennsyl- 
vania, and within 200 yards adjacent to the limits of same. 
PERMIT TO POSSESS DEAD GAME 
Obtain a permit from the Game Commission to retain lawfully 
taken game for a period of 6 months after the season closes. 


POSSESSION OF LIVE GAME 
Possess at any time game taken outside of the Commonwealth. 
(Apply to the Commission for a permit to possess live game thus 
taken. No charge.) 


POSSESSING CURED SKINS 
Possess at any time the cured skins of game birds or animals 
lawfully taken. 
LIVE RACCOONS 
Possess live raccoons lawfully taken by applying to the Com- 
mission for a permit within 5 days after the close of the season. 
(No charge for permit.) 


SEPTEMBER 


YOU MAY NOT” 


COMPILED BY CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


HUNTING RACCOONS 

Hunt raccoons any hour of the day or night in the open season 

Sundays excepted. 
REMOVING ANIMALS FROM TRAPS 

Remove raccoons and fur-bearing animals from traps on Sunday, 

when lawfully caught. 
BLINDS AND DECOYS 

Use blinds and decoys in hunting wild waterfowl, under Federal 

regulations. 
BAITING TRAPS 
Bait steel traps and deadfalls. 
PUMP GUNS ON BIG GAME 

Hunt big game with a magazine shotgun (pump-gun) loaded to 

full capacity with “Pumpkin” ball shells. 
FUR-BEARERS DESTROYING PROPERTY 

Kill or capture alive any fur-bearing animals, except beavers, at 
any time in any manner, when found destroying personal property, 
but only within the limits of the property upon which the dam- 
age is done. 

BOW AND ARROW 
Hunt either big or small game with a bow and arrow. 
HAND-DRIVEN BOATS O.K. 

Hunt game through the use of a boat or craft propelled by oars, 

pole or handpaddle. 
“DRIVING” 

After killing a deer or bear, continue to cooperate with your 

party by “driving,” until the camp limit is taken. 
HUNTING WITHOUT ROSTER 


Hunt big game in a party of 4 or less without keeping a roster, 


GUIDES USING DOGS 

While acting as a guide, use your dogs to locate or chase small 

game. 
GUIDES FOR BIG GAME 

Continue to act as a guide after having killed your limit of big 

game, if you do not carry a rifle or shotgun. 
KILLING BIG GAME BY MISTAKE 

After killing an unlawful big game animal by mistake, be re- 
quired to pay only one-half of the full penalty, by delivering the 
carcass to a Game Protector within 24 hours after the kill and 
furnishing a sworn statement. 


KILLING SMALL GAME BY MISTAKE 
After killing an illegal bird or animal, other than big game, by 
mistake, be required to pay only % (two-fifths) of a full penalty, 
delivering the carcass to a Game Protector within 24 hours and 


furnishing a sworn statement. 


RACCOON AND BEAR SKINS 
Ship the skins of legally killed raccoons and bears by Parcel 
Post for any purpose, and other game to taxidermists when pack- 
age is marked showing contents. (Such shipments out of State 
legal only under permit from Executive Director.) 
SHIPPING BIG GAME 
Ship big game by Express or transport it, unaccompanied by 
the owner, when each portion is marked with the name and address 
of the owner, and his license numbers. 


GAME OUT OF STATE 
Remove game out of the State that has been legally taken in 
another state. 


REMOVAL OF MOUNTED SPECIMENS 
Remove from the State any mounted specimens of lawfully taken 
game when transferred as part of your personal effects. 


NON-RESIDENT REMOVING GAME 
Take with you personally, when leaving the State as a non-resi- 
dent licensed hunter, any game except elk that you have lawfully 
taken, which must not exceed three days legal kill. 


SALE OF IMPORTED GAME 
Sell game imported dead or alive from another state, if the car- 
ton containing same or the individual carcasses have attached a 
tag identifying the game in plain English, and giving the state or 
nation from which shipped. Before such game is offered for sale, 
a metal seal must be attached to each bird or animal by a repre- 
sentative of the Commission. 
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UNDER THE NEW 1937 GAME CODE 


HEAD GAME PROTECTION CLERK 


SALE OF MOUNTED SPECIMENS 
Sell the mounted heads or tanned skins, or parts thereof, of any 
game not killed in a wild state in Pennsylvania. 
TRAINING DOGS 
Train your dog on any small game except wild turkeys from 
August 20th to the following March 31st, from sunrise to 9 P. M., 
Standard Time. No firearms usually fired from the shoulders may 
be carried. Dogs may be trained on raccoons from sunrise to mid- 
night, during this period. 
FIELD TRIALS 
Obtain a permit to hold a field trial of any kind from April Ist 
to April 15th. Permits to hold field trials with led game animals 
from April Ist to August 19th may be issued. Fee $5.00. 
RETRIEVER TRIALS 
Obtain a permit to hold a retriever trial from October 15 to 
December 31. Fee $10.00. 
FOX-HUNTING—ORGANIZED PACKS 
Obtain a permit to hunt foxes with an organized pack of 20 or 
more hounds from August 20 to the following March 3lst. Fee 
50.00. 
’ GAME DESTROYING PROPERTY 
Under certain conditions, kill at any time any elk, deer, bear, 
rabbit, squirrel, raccoon, woodchuck or blackbird, found materially 
destroying crops, fruit trees, vegetables, livestocks, etc. (For fur- 
ther details, apply to the Commission.) 
PROTECTED BIRDS DESTROYING PROPERTY 
Kill any eagle, hawk, owl, turkey vulture, or heron caught de- 
stroying livestock, poultry, game, other protected birds, their nests 
or young, or fish in private ponds. 
REMOVING WOUNDED ANIMAL 
With permission of the owner or person in charge of a property, 
remove a mortally wounded bird or animal from its place of refuge 
in a rail, post, wood or stone pile or fence. 
SIGNALLING WITH GUN 
Discharge a firearm at random any time to signal for aid while 
in distress. 
RETURN OF SKINS 
Have the skins of animals, on which you claim bounty, returned 
to you if desired. 
DEER-PROOF FENCE 
Enter into an agreement to erect a deer-proof fence where deer 
are destroying farm crops, orchards and commercial tree nurseries. 
The Commission furnishes the fencing and staples; the landowner 
erects the fence. 
BEAR DAMAGE 
Be paid for damage by bears to livestock, poultry or bees, upon 
lands open to public hunting. 


YOU MAY NOT: 
GROUNDHOGS 


Trap or dig-out woodchucks (groundhogs). 


SUNDAY GROUNDHOG HUNTING 


Hunt groundhogs on Sunday. They are now game animals. 


GROUNDHOG SEASON 
Hunt groundhogs between September 16th and October 3lst 
inclusive. 
DOGS FOR HUNTING 
Use a dog for hunting groundhogs, or any other wild animals 
or birds, from April Ist to August 19th inclusive. 


HAWKS UNPROTECTED 
Kill any hawks except the goshawks, sharp-shinned hawks, and 
Cooper’s hawks. 
TURKEY BUZZARD 


Shoot a turkey buzzard (vulture). They are now protected. 


OWLS UNPROTECTED 


Kill any owls except the great-horned and the snowy owl. 


MINIMUM AGE 


Attempt to purchase a hunter’s license when under 12 years of 
age. 


HUNTING UNDER 16 
Hunt with a gun, or bow and arrow, when under 16 years of 
age, unless accompanied by a member of your family over 21 years 
old (except on your own home grounds). 
HUNTING WITHOUT LICENSE 
At any age, hunt wild birds or animals, without a license, ex- 
cept on your own home:grounds: and»those adjoining. 
“CONSENT REQUIRED 
Hunt or trap without a license on lands adjoining those on which 
you reside, unles you have consent of the owners. 
REPORT GAME KILL 
Fail to forward your “Report of Game Killed” to the Commis- 
sion before January 16. (Penalty $2.00) 
MINIMUM AGE—SPECIAL PERMITS 
Apply for a permit to practice taxidermy, deal in furs, propa- 
gate game, maintain a roadside menagerie, or other special priv- 
ilege, unless you are 21 years old or over. 
RIFLE HUNTING 
During the five days preceding the open deer season, hunt any 
wild birds or animals with a rifle, or other firearm, discharging but 
one ball or pellet at a time. (Penalty $25.00.) 
. CARTRIDGES 
During the five days preceding the open deer season, have any 
rifle cartridges or single-ball shotgun shells in possession while 
hunting. (Penalty $25.00.) 
RACCOON TRAPPING 
Trap raccoons in any county not opened to such trapping by 
the Game Commission. 
SPECIAL DEER PERMIT 
Hunt antlerless deer without first securing a special permit from 
the Commission at a cost of $2.00. 
RAW FURS 
Have raw furs in possession longer than 10 days after the season 
closes. 
STAKING OUT TRAPS 
Stake out or set traps prior to the day and hour fixed on the 
open season for taking fur-bearers and raccoons. 
IMPORTED GREEN PELTS 
Possess green pelts taken in another state, unless positive iden- 
tification and proof of the locality where taken is attached. 
(Licensed fur-dealers excepted.) 
TRAPS FIVE FEET FROM HOLES 
Set steel traps closer than 5 feet from any hole or den which 
may be occupied by a fur-bearer or predator. (Penalty $10.00.) 
SNARES, POISON, ETC. 
Use a snare, poison, explosives, or chemicals to take any fur- 
bearing animals or predators (including foxes). 


TRAPPING MUSKRATS, BEAVERS 
Take muskrats or beavers by any method except steel or live 
traps and deadfalls. (Shooting prohibited.) 


DIGGING OUT FUR-BEARERS 
Smoke out or dig out the den or house of any fur-bearing 
animal. 
CUTTING DEN TREES 


Cut den trees take fur-bearers or predators. 


BEAVER TRAPPING 
Attempt to trap beavers unless you are a resident of the Com- 
monwealth. 
TEN TRAPS 


Set more than 10 traps for beavers at one time. 


BEAVER HIDES 
Possess a beaver hide beyond 10 days after the season closes, 
unless it has been tagged by a salaried officer of the Commission. 
SHIPPING RAW SKINS 
Ship the raw skin of any fur-bearing animal, raccoon or pred- 
ator out of the State unless a tag obtained from the Commission 
(for 25c) has been attached to the shipment. Holders of fur-deal- 
er’s and taxidermy permits excepted.) 
BEAVER DAMS, HOUSES 
Disturb a beaver dam or house without a special permit from 
the Commission. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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LTHOUGH the sky was overcast and it rained a part of the 

time, a goodly crowd attended the Pymatuning Lake dedi- 
catory exercises sponsored by the Department of Forests and 
Waters on July 1. It was too bad the weather kept more people 
from turning out, but they would have had a darn good time any- 
way—at least I did. 

There are a certain bunch of enthusiasts among the sportsmen 
of Pennsylvania who never fail to give such demonstrations their 
hearty support. They are always on deck to help swell the crowd 
It would take too much space in this column to name them all, but 
those who are “guilty” know who I’m talking about. 

The event, from flag raising to speech making, and the splendid 
luncheon given the officials at the “cottage,” was a real success. 
Those responsible, from Dr. James Bogardus, Secretary of the 
Department of Forests and Waters, down, deserve high praise fot 
their efforts to make the program interesting and educational. 

Dr. Bogardus was the principal speaker and officiated at the flag 
raising exercises. He was introduced by James Stastny, Resident 
Engineer. Other speakers included Hon. Chas. A. French, Commis 
sioner of Fisheries; Hon. Robert Lamberton, Game Commissioner; 
Seth Gordon, Executive Director, Game Commission; Senator 
Glenn R. Law of Crawford County, and Burton Hill of the Ohio 
Conservation Department. 

The celebration also included the opening of the first day of the 
bass fishing season, and while I didn’t travel the whole way around 
the seventy-six miles of shore line, I saw enough of it to know 
that there was orie fisherman per square yard in some places. On 
the Espyville road, which crosses the lake at its widest point, they 
were shoulder to shoulder in some instances. How they ever got 
their lines in and out without tangling them is a mystery to me. 

Bill Drake and I (Bill’s the Game Commission photographer) 
met one poor chap who hooked himself pretty badly through the 
fleshy part of his hand—we sent him to a doctor. It was the only 
casualty we heard of. 

The “bigmouths” were not biting so good from all appearances, 
although some nice catches were made. I understand some of the 
fellows out in boats did pretty well. And talking about boats, the 
Department of Forests and Waters really has something in their 
fine administration building, modern club house, refreshment stand 
and boat hire service. And they have some small boats which can 
be rented for a nominal fee. 

I’ll venture to say that in less time than it takes to tell, the 
Pymatuning State Park will be one of the most popular recrea- 
tional centers in the East. It has everything—lots of water, one of 
those real “lakey” shore lines—you know, the kind that makes you 
think there is a fish lying underneath every old stump or rock; the 
surrounding farms and woodlands also lend their characteristic 
beauty to complete a picture which the visitor won’t forget in a 
hurry. 

And about fishing—I’m told that the Fish Commissions of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio stocked 71,000,000 fish of various kinds in the 
lake since it was created. It won’t be long until they’re right siz- 
able either. 


Probably the most unusual feature at Pymatuning is the mil- 
lions of small carp which have congregated at the sluiceway of the 
Game Commission’s waterfowl sanctuary lying north of the Lines 
ville Road. Here hundreds of fishermen and sightseers converged 
and threw loaves. of bread to the fish. In a twinkling so many 
thousands of young carp appeared on the surface that they formed 
a regular island and thousands of ‘fish were carried around several 
inches out of water, all trying to get a bite of the bread. I took a 





lot of movies, not only of the millions of milling fish, but of ducks 
walking on the backs of the fish trying to snitch a bite to eat. 

Pymatuning, as most people know, is on the Pennsylvania-Ohio 
line in Crawford County, about twelve miles north of Conneaut 
Lake. It is about 275 miles from Harrisburg and the entire prop- 
erty is under the State supervision. A CCC camp on the property 
erected the large, modern club-house which I mentioned a while 
ago. 

The lake’s widest point (2.2 miles) occurs at the Espeyville 
Road. This road bisects the lake and incidentally affords the best 
view of the enormous expanse of water. 

Just as Bill and I were about to leave for home, I heard Fish 
Commissioner French say something about moving some of the 
carp from the spillway in our refuge the next morning, so we 
stayed over to witness this unusual spectacle. I cannot describe it 
other than to say that when the nets were raised, they were filled 
with a seething, boiling, milling, mass of fish. 

A lot of them were carp, and a lot of them were crappie and 
other game fish which were segregated and thrown back. The Fish 
Commission had one of its tank trucks available and the fish were 
quickly and efficiently transported from the nets into the tanks. I 
understand that they were consigned to some of the little mud 
ponds in Pittsburgh and vicinity where they will gladden the heart 
of many a city youngster. 


\ \ 7 are told by authorities who have given it years and years 
of study that wildlife, and the fields, woods and streams in 
which it lives, is one of the Nation’s most valuable assets. 

We are told that approximately $350,000,000 is spent annually in 
the United States in the pursuit of game alone. This vast sum is 
spent for arms and ammunitions, hunting clothing and equipment, 
camping outfits, transportation, lodging, supplies, and all the other 
incidentals which are essential to the sport. 

The annual investment in hunting licenses amounts to about 
$9,000,000, all except that needed for administration being used for 
game restoration and game law enforcement. It is further esti- 
mated that about $7,500,000 of private capital is expended for these 
same purposes. 

The return on this investment, in the annual meat and fur crop 
alone, is estimated at $150,000,000. There is probably no other busi- 
ness that pays so great a dividend. 

There are other dividends which must not be overlooked—the 
dividends of health and recreation. If we could estimate these in 
dollars and cents | feel perfectly safe in saying the economic value 
would be but a speck on the horizon. Ask the tired mill worker 
or the over-worked executive upon his return from a tramp with 
gun and dog. 

A check up on the sales of licenses in the different states shows 
that approximately 6,000,000 devotees of the hunt go afield annu- 
ally, and this number is constantly growing. 

Automobiles and good roads take them quickly into the heart 
of the best hunting territories and I wonder sometimes how the 
game manages to hold its own against the advance of such an 
army, to say nothing of the depletion of its numbers by predators, 
by the elements, by starvation and disease, by the knives of the 
mower and the carelessness and thoughtlessness of the motorist. 

If we are to continue to enjoy hunting as a sport and recreation 
we must individually and collectively help to control the destruc- 
tive forces which are constantly threatening it. 

More money must be definitely set aside for the propagation, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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July 14, 1937—CLARK GABLE is Walter Winchell's guest 
columnist today. Winchell is on vacation. 


By CLARK GABLE 


Doing a guest column for your favorite columnist is strictly 
from scratch. No matter how willing you are to bat it out, the ma- 
terial always seems to fall short. 

Like most guys, I’m daffy about hunting. All my life I’ve wanted 
to hunt. When I was an oil driller I looked forward to my two 
weeks’ vacation—because it meant a session in the woods with a 
gun. When I lumberjacked I used to spend my spare minutes 
sniping at anything from rabbits to grizzly bear—the grizzlies 
usually turned out to be just plain rabbits, too, but it doesn’t cost 
you anything to pretend. 

Then I got a lucky break. The movies hired me. Almost over- 
night I could have all the guns I’d ever wanted. In this game, the 
Celestial Warden be thanked, they don’t pay off in promises. 

Now, it’s a funny thing about guns, Walter. You take a .250-.3000 
and stick a four-power sight on it and build up the comb and 
lighten the trigger-pull with your own hand and— 

Well, let it be. Wally Beery likes a .45-.90. Some people’s ideas 
of guns are not for you and me to pass judgment on. You just 
have to leave them to their own consciences and wait for them to 
see the dawn of sensibility. I’m not going to argue about it. All 
I say is— 

Anyway! I have a whole closetful of guns. Fine guns. The best 
guns any hunter ever could desire. I haven’t forgotten a thing. I’ve 
even got a streamlined, peep-sighted, round-stocked gadget that 
sprays a fly into eternity at 40 rods. As a matter of fact, that’s the 
gun I use most. 

This brings me down to the column I figured I’d like to write 
for you. The column should be titled: 

“The Hunting Trips That Gable Didn’t Take.” 

That’s news, isn’t it, Walter? Anybody can write about the hunt- 
ing trips they HAVE taken. But the hunting trips you DIDN’T 
take— 

My first hunting trip was to Mombasa. That’s down in Africa. 
At just about that time I had purchased a fine express rifle. No 
elephant could have looked that gun in the face and not trembled 
his tusks into a noise like a castanet player with the palsy. 

A fellow by the name of Frederick Bary wrote me a long letter 
one day. Old-time animal trainer and bring-’em-back-alive chappie. 
He heard about my weakness for the trail—he saw and liked one 
of my pictures. So he wrote me. He outlined a whole expedition 


for us. I told him to come on to Hollywood. 


He showed up at the studio one day. We outfitted ourselves 
from head to foot. We spent a whole week shopping. We shot 
antelope. We shot charging lions. We assassinated whole troops of 
tigers and at least 72 mad elephants. Three hours before the boat 
sailed they called me back to the studio. 

That was “Strange Interlude,” with Norma Shearer. Norma never 
knew why I stared at her so fixedly between takes. It she’d real- 
ized that on alternate days she was a charging bull elephant, a 


fear-crazed leopard and a wild-eyed mandrill, and that good old 
Clark had his trusty express rifle trained on her every minute of 
the time, she’d probably have gone shopping for a straitjacket. 

The next hunting trip I didn’t take was a honey. 

Fellow down Australia way wrote me a long letter telling me 
how much he liked my pictures and how he knew I was nuts about 
hunting and how about my coming down to Never-Never land for 
a few months. I went to the library that very night. 

I dragged home about 20 books on hunting big game in Aus- 
tralia. In two days I had a whole campaign mapped out. I was go- 
ing to bag the biggest band of bandicoot that ever jiggled the 
jungle. I had the very spot on the wall for a stuffed kangaroo—no 
bigger kangaroo was ever nicked in the world’s history—and I’ve 
got the spot on the wall to prove it! 

I gave the printer an order for special engraved cards inviting 
my friends to come and see a genuine rare platypus which I was 
going to shoot within the next four months. I stopped the biggest 
gang of wild hyenas that ever charged across the sporting goods 
floor at Bullock’s-Wilshire with seven shots from a trusty repeater. 
I thought I’d better buy, just in case. 

I made my reservations. I got all my guns packed. There were 
six new ones, meant specially for Australia, and the box was get- 
ting rather small. There wasn’t any sense in leaving the elephant 
guns at home. You never know when you're going to run into an 
elephant. I knew exactly what that telephone jingle meant. The 
name of the picture they wanted me to report for work on was 
“Red Dust.” 

That year I didn’t have time even to unpack the guns. That 
year—it was 1933—they handed me “White Sister,” “No Man of 
Her Own,” “Night Flight,” “Hold Your Man” and “It Happened 
One Night.” 

The next hunting trip I didn’t take—Walter, this is breaking my 
heart! I can’t go on much longer. Think how you'd feel with guns 
of your own! 

The next hunting trip I didn’t take was arranged by a fellow 
up Fairbanks way. Alaska’s hunting is supposed to be the finest in 
the world. I went out quick and bought four new guns. Beauties, 
Walter! Walnut-stocked, hand-checked, seven-turned beauties! 
There was a huge Kodiak bear—biggest thing you ever saw in 
your life. 

I was going to give YOU that bear, Walter. I was going to have 
him stuffed and give him to YOU! 

Only that year I couldn’t give you anything but “Men in White,” 
“Manhattan Melodrama,” “Chained,” “Forsaking All Others” and 
“After Office Hours.” 

“San Francisco” did me out of Madagascar pigs. “Love on the 
Run” did me out of Malay leopards. And this year “Parnell” kept 
me away from African gnus. I’m getting so I don’t care, Walter. 
[ just say to myself: “No gnus is good gnus” and let it go at that. 

There was just a chance, Walter, just a bare chance of sneaking 
in one, teensy bitsy safari with the elephant gun after cougar in 
Arizona during the last 48 hours. Could have made it by plane, 
knocked ’em dead, hopped back, made it on the “Saratoga” set 
with half an hour to spare. I got your guest-column request just 
as I was on my way to the airport. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
OFFICIAL 1937 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 
FOR GAME AND FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


Below is a summary of the open seasons and bag limits established by resolu- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, under date of July 7, 1937, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Sections 501 and 601 of the Act of Assembly, 
approved June 3, 1937. Open season includes both dates given, Sundays ex- 
cepted for game. "The shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 5 p. m., except Water- 
fowl and Coots 7 a. m. to 4 p. m. On November 1 no hunting before 9 a. m., 
which also is the opening hour on the first day of the seasons for male deer and 
for trapping raccoons and fur-bearing animals. Raccoons may be hunted at night. 
The daily raccoon limit covers animals taken noon to noon. 


UPLAND GAME Bag Limits 

(Small game possession limit 2 days’ bag) Day Season Open Seasons 
Ruffed Grouse eo 6 Nov. 1-Nov. 13 
Bobwhite Quail, Gambel Quail, seasined Quail 

















(combined kinds) 12 Nov. 1-Nov. 13 
Hares (Snowshoe or varying) —. 2 8 Nov. 1-Nov. 13 
Wild Turkey (see counties closed listed be- 

low)* 1 Nov. 1-Nov. 25 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only..---_-»=_=-Ss——S— 8 Nov. 1-Nov. 25 
Blackbirds Unlimited Nov. 1-Nov. 25 
Rabbits, Cottontail 4 20 Nov. 1-Nov. 25 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox 

(combined kinds) 20 Nov. 1-Nov. 25 








Squirrels, Red Snlimited Nov. 1-Aug. 15, 1938 
Woodchucks (commonly called Groundhogs)** Unlimited Nov. 1-Sept. 15, 1938 
Raccoons, all counties by individual or 








CE Ee ae 2 10 Nov. 1-Dec. 31 
Raccoons, by trapping, in counties 

listed below*** an A 10 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 
Bear, over one year old by individual___ 1 1 Nov. 15-Nov. 20 


Bear, over one year old by hunting party of 

six or more 
Deer, antlerless, in certain counties 
Deer, male with 2 or more points to 1 antler 
Deer, male as above, by hunting party 

of Ok oF mere ....... 6 6 Nov. 29-Dec. 11 

No open season—Reeves “Pheasants, “Hungarian and Chukar Partridges, Doves, 
Elk and cub Bears. 
MIGRATORY GAME 

(Possession limit one day’s bag) 

MIGRATORY GAME 

(Possession limit one day’s bag) 





see Nov. 25-Nov. 27 


2 Nov. 15-Nov. 20 
1 
1 Nov. 29-Dec. 11 


em DD 


R ails (including Sora). eas easton 15 Unlimited 1 s, ept. 1—Nov. 
Gallinules iiccnbemimdeannsl . _....15 Unlimited § 
Wood " ; 4 Unlimited Oct. 1—Oct. 
Snipe, “ ilson or Jack , 15 Unlimited } 
Wild Ducks (Some species closed) 10 Unlimited 2 : . . 
Wild ant closed) 5 Unlimited Nov. 1 Nov. 3 
Beate: or IN ey 5 Unlimited 
(Ask Game Commission, Harrisburg, for full ‘Federal Regulations). 
EAREKS (Traps not to be set before 9 A. M. the first day of the open 

app season for any fur-bearing animal or for Raccoons in open counties) 

Minks, Opossums, Skunks Unlimited Nov. 15-Feb. 28, 1938 


1 
Muskrats (by trapping only) — ts Unlimited Dec. 1-Feb. 28, 1938 
Beavers (by trapping only) in counties 
listed below***** sanieigiies 3 Feb. 15-Feb. 28, 1938 


NO OPEN SE ASON—Otters. 

*No open season on Wild Turkeys during 1937 in Clarion, Clearfield, Forest, 
Schuylkill, Venango and Warren Counties. 

**The season is now open on woodchucks until Sept. 15. Closed Sept. 16 to 


Oct. 31. 
***Counties open to Raccoon trapping: Bradford, Cameron, Carbon, Centre, 


Clarion, Clearfield, Clinton, Columbia, (ehecer mene Elk, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, 
Lackawanna, Luzerne, Lycoming, McKean, Monroe, Pike, Potter, Sullivan, Sus- 
quehanna, Tioga, Union, Venango, Warren, Wayne and Wyoming. Traps not 
to be set or staked out before 9 A. M. the first day. 

****Special open season for the killing of a limited number of Deer without 
visible antlers or horns, without regard to sex or size or weight, by special per 
mit costing $2.00 in certain counties. Detailed information concerning number 
of permits which will be issued in counties declared open, when they will be 
available for issuance, etc., may be secured direct from the Commission at Har- 
risburg. 

*****Counties open to Beaver trapping: Bradford, Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, 
Clinton, Columbia, Elk, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, Montour, Northumber- 
land, Potter, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga and: Union. Write Commission for detailed 
information. 





COMMISSIONER REAPPOINTED 


Hon. Ross L. Leffler, of McKeesport, former chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, was reappointed to its member- 
ship by Governor Earle, on July 23. 

Mr. Leffler was also named Vice President, to succeed J. Q 
Creveling, who retired recently. 





Seth Gordon, center, extending welcome to two Tar Heel game 
protectors who are taking a course at The Game Commission Train- 
ing School this year. W. C. Shaffer, Director, Bureau of Protection, 
left; Judd Turner, Assistant Director of the Game Commission; 
Seth Gordon, Director; and Thomas Carter and Wm. McLean, of 
North Carolina. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 


Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, represented the Keystone State at the first regional 
wildlife.conference sponsored by the General Wildlife Federation. 
The purpose of the conference was to correlate the outstanding 
wildlife conservation developments of the Federal Government and 
the various states included within the region affected. 

Through this medium all agencies which are vitally concerned 
with the management and increase of game and fish, reforestation, 
soil erosion and other activities involving the recreational and 
economic welfare of the nation will learn much from each other. 
Consequently the best systems for carrying out these interrelated 
activities will be promulgated. 

In Director Gordon’s case, for instance, he explained fully Penn- 
sylvania’s method of handling its field staff and the Training School 
program. Those assembled were deeply interested, and many of 
them expressed the hope that they might some day adopt a similar 
plan. Commissioner Sam Brewster of Tennessee, who just recently 
took charge of that state’s Conservation Department, said to Mr. 
Gordon at the culmination of his talk, “I have heard your address 
and have seen the motion pictures of your Training School. I still 
can’t believe it. If we in Tennessee will ever be able to put our 
field work on a like basis, we shall begin going places.” 


SPECIAL ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON 


Another short, rigidly-controlled antlerless deer season has been 
aeclared this year, following extensive field surveys made by the 
Commission’s Division of Game Research and the entire Field 
Staff 

Despite the fact that thousands of antlerless deer have been 
killed every now and then under special seasons during the past 
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fifteen years, and despite the further fact that many thousands 
more have been killed by farmers to protect crops and orchards, 
or starved due to lack of food or died by accident, under Pennsyl- 
vania’s protective measures the animals replenish their depleted 
ranks so rapidly that the ““ommission has no alternative than to 
effect occasional humane .cuuctions by declaring special seasons. 


Such seasons are absolutely necessary in order to control the 
herd and to maintain the size and quality of the animals them- 
selves. The average sportsman is perfectly willing to get along 
with a few less deer if the stamina of the animals, and better tro- 
phies, may thereby be assured. Nobody wants to kill only “runt 
deer.” 

Previous special deer seasons have had good effect in almost 
every instance, and they will have to be declared in certain sec- 
tions whenever the herd gets beyond the food supply necessary 
to keep the animals in a thriving condition. The majority of our 
sportsmen have learned the wisdom of occasional special seasons, 
and as a result the Commission anticipates much less objections to 
the restricted open doe season this year. 


Special permits costing $2.00 each will be issued by the Game 
Commission’s office in Harrisburg to control the allotments. The 
number of deer that may be removed from each county is based 
entirely upon the condition of the herd in that area. 


The special permit feature will serve two purposes; first, it will 
protect the future supply of deer in all of the regions affected, and 
second, it will enable the farmers and orchardists, who are suffer- 
ing the most damage, to help remove the cause. “More complaints 
of deer damage to crops and orchards, as well as reports of over- 
browsed range conditions, have been forthcoming this year than 
for several years past.” 


By opening the special season for November 25, 26 and 27, in 
advance of the regular buck season, the animals which are causing 
the farmers grief will be removed instead of being driven back into 
the wilderness fastnesses. Killing of necessary breeding bucks, 
which sometimes shed their antlers during the latter days of the 
usual buck season, also will be prevented. 


Antlerless deer may be taken without regard to sex, size or 
weight, but there will be no excuse for the individual who shoots 
a spike buck, and no sportsman should ever kill a fawn. 


The counties open to the killing of antlerless deer and the num- 
ber of deer to be removed in each case are as follows: 


Adams, 100; Armstrong, 200; Bedford, 300; Berks, 75; Blair, 200; 
Bradford, 250; Butler, 200; Cambria, 500; Cameron, 400; Carbon, 
300; Centre (Townships of Rush, Taylor, North, Half Moon, 
Huston, Union, Boggs, Snowshoe, Burnside and Curtin only), 300; 
Chester, 50; Clarion, 500; Clearfield (Townships of Cooper, Chest, 
Beccaria, Penn and Boggs only), 300; Clinton, 500; Columbia, 500; 
Cumberland, 225; Dauphin, 150; Elk, 700; Fayette, 200; Forest, 
1000; Franklin, 250; Fulton, 200; Huntingdon, 300; Indiana, 200; 
Jefferson, 500; Juniata, 100; Lackawanna, 200; Lancaster, 50; 
Lebanon, 100; Lehigh, 50; Luzerne, 400; Lycoming, 2000; McKean, 
800; Mifflin, 100; Monroe, 800; Northampton, 100; Northumberland, 
50; Perry, 200; Pike, 200; Potter, 600; Schuylkill, 50; Snyder, 50; 
Somerset, 500; Sullivan, 1500; Susquehanna, 150; Tioga, 500; 
Union, 50; Venango, 500; Warren, 1000; Wayne, 700; Westmore- 
land, 500; Wyoming, 1000; and York, 100. 


Three permits will be issued for each deer to be removed. The 
special permits will become available to residents of the county 
on October Ist. By November Ist, if there are still some of any 
quota remaining unsold, these may be issued to duly licensed resi- 
dent or non-resident hunters, regardless of the county in which 
they live. 

All antlerless deer killed must be properly tagged within four 
hours after killing, and be reported to the Commission within 72 
hours. Anyone who hunts and kills an antlerless deer under a spe- 
cial permit may also hunt for antlered deer during the regular buck 
season. 





IMPORTANT QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


1. All Special Deer Permits will be issued direct from the Offices 
of the Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa., upon receipt of 
properly completed application on blank below, and remittance 
by mail. It is not necessary to apply in person. 


2. Applications shall not be filed prior to September 15, 1937. No 
permits will be issued prior to October 1. 


3. Permit will be valid only in the county or part thereof indicated 
in the permit. 


4. During October, issuance of permits will be restricted to resi- 
dents of the respective counties in which such open season is 
declared. 


5. On November 1, all permits remaining unissued in any county - 
will be available to any resident or non-resident hunter. 


6. A person who kills an antlerless deer under authority of a spe- 
cial permit may also kill a legal antlered deer during the regu- 
lar buck season. 


7. Permits will be issued in the order in which completed applica- 
tions are received. Positively no advance reservations for special 
permits. % 


8. If a group desires to be reasonably sure of securing a certain 
number of permits for any county, all applications should be 
mailed together with proper remittance, with a second choice 
in the event the quota is taken upon receipt of applications. 


9. The fact that a person may have a camp in a certain county 
(other than his county residence) does not entitle such person 
to claim that county as his residence for the purpose of secur- 
ing a permit during October. 


10. Maps showing deer territory in open counties other than Centre 
and Clearfield are not available through this Department. 


11. A properly licensed non-resident hunter in possession of a Spe- 
cial Deer Permit may remove an antlerless deer from Pennsyl- 
vania, if tagged, and transported as required by law. In addi- 
tion, he may remove a deer with antlers which he has legally 
killed. 


12. A resident of Pennsylvania who may legally hunt on his own or 
adjoining lands without a resident license may secure a Special 
Deer Permit without purchasing a 1937 Resident Hunter’s Li- 
cense. Under these conditions, hunting of antlerless deer must 
be confined to his lands of residence and adjoining lands. 


13. Applications may be filed on and after September 15, but no 
permit will be issued prior to November 1 to hunt in a county 
other than that in which the applicant resides. 


14. The provisions of law with reference to hunting parties, rosters, 
camp limits, etc., will not apply during the special three-day 
deer season, as every licensed hunter with a special permit is 
entitled to kill an antlerless deer. 





A Federal Art Project was recently granted the Game Commis- 
sion under which a splendid group of educational posters and high- 
way signs will be produced. Thousands of posters will have been 
turned out within the next few months in full color for subsequent 
distribution throughout the State. They depict law enforcement, 
game protection, safety first and numerous other phases of game 
conservation. The highway signs will be outlined in neon lights as 
added warning to careless motorists who drive at excessive rates 
of speed through deer country and sections where small game is 
plentiful. 





Doe killed by a truck on the Wilkes-Barre and Easton Turnpike, 
at Fern Ridge, Monroe County, Pa. After being hit she gave birth 
to the two fawns, a buck and a doe. 
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BUILDING PROGRAM AT THE PYMATUNING REFUGE 
HE Pymatuning State Game Refuge in Crawford County is 
not only a refuge for water fowl, shore birds and upland 

game, but also a reservoir of valuable information with respect to 

many other kinds of wildlife. Its 2,500 acres of water and 1,170 

acres of land provide an abundance of resting and feeding places 
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for more than 100 species of waterfowl and shore birds during 
their migratory flights; nesting grounds for more than 25 species; 
a home and haven of safety throughout the year for such upland 
game as cottontail rabbits, raccoon, squirrels, bobwhite quail, ring- 
neck pheasants, ruffed grouse, etc.; literally thousands of muskrats; 
and various kinds of fish in great numbers. 

The Game Commission and wildlife enthusiasts, recognizing the 
enormous educational value of these wildlife resources, decided 
that something should be done to make them available to the 
public. The decision reached was that the Game Commission 
should construct a building, for the use of the public, in which 
mounted specimens could readily be viewed and where groups of 
sportsmen, ornithologists, and others could meet and discuss their 
various interests and study wildlife. 

The site of the building agreed upon is on a high point on what 
is known as Ford Island, but which in reality is a peninsula ex- 
tending eastwardly from the State Highway about one mile south 
of Linesville. From it can be seen a large part of the refuge and 
the main dam of the Pymatuning Reservoir Project. 

The artist’s sketch of the building, here reproduced, was pre- 
pared in conjunction with the Department of Forests and Waters. 
In the large room, about 21 feet by 50 feet, will be placed cases 
containing mounted specimens, especially of water and shore birds, 
and space for the public to congregate. Toilet facilities will like- 
wise be provided. 

The building is frame and of simple construction but attractive 
in appearance. Parking space for about 500 cars will be provided 
and walks will extend to the large building and to other points on 
that section of Ford Island open to the public. 





WASHINGTON NOTES 


By GEORGE HUBER 


Any pollution control bill that emerges from Congress in the 
closing days of this session is going to be a compromise. When 
the Senate Commerce Committee met to consider the Barkley- 
Vinson Bill, which has been passed by the House, Senator Loner- 
gan stated flatly that he would oppose any bill not carrying en- 
forcement provisions. 

So heated did the debate become that the committee asked 
Senators Lonergan and Barkley to get together on a bill agreeable 
to both, and now each Senator is giving a little in order to get a 
pollution bill passed. 

Lonergan is willing to have the Public Health Service administer 
the act, and Barkley will allow the enforcement clause from the 
Lonergan Bill to be inserted in his measure. Other provisions as 
to loans and grants to industry and municipalities are identical in 
the two bills. 

The enforcement provision is not to become effective immedi- 
ately, however, but the health service is to be given time to get 
pollution studies started, and then within three to five years (exact 
time yet to be decided) they will start enforcement. This means 
that within a few years we will have positive pollution control, 
which is better than waiting another ten years, which would have 
been necessary had the Barkley-Vinson Bill passed unchanged. 

—Reprinted from August, 1936 issue of National Sportsman 


S 2670 


The wildlife resources of this country have been described by 
no less a person than Jay N. “Ding” Darling, the famous cartoon- 
ist, as “the bow-legged girl who never gets to the party.” 

The American Wildlife Institute was organized to take that 
“bow-legged girl’ to the party. Backed by the Institute and the 
General Wildlife Federation, a bill has been introduced in Congress 
which will change that “bow-legged girl” into a modern Cinder- 
ella. It has been introduced in the House and in the Senate. Its 
identification in the Senate is S. 2670. In the House it is H. R. 
7681. 


To analyze it briefly the Bill means the Diversion of the ten per 
cent excise tax which has been placed on sporting arms and am- 
munition for the past few years (it has been going into the Gen- 
eral Fund of the U. S. Treasury) into a Special Wildlife Restora- 
tion Fund which can be utilized to give Federal aid to the various 
state conservation agencies. 

It means the spending of more than three million dollars of the 
sportsman’s money for his own benefit. It imposes no new taxa- 
tion—merely diverts an existing tax into the proper channel. In 
short it means that the Government of the United States will spend 
“the sportsman’s dollar for the sportsman’s benefit.” 

The high-lights of the bill are as follows: 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture and the State fish and game de- 

partment of each State accepting the benefits of the Bill shall 
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agree upon the wildlife-restoration projects to be aided and all 
conform to the standards fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


2. Wildlife-restoration projects shall be construed to mean and 
include the selection, restoration, rehabilitation, and improve- 
ment of areas of land or water adaptable as feeding, resting, or 
breeding places for wildlife, including acquisition by purchase, 
condemnation, lease, or gift of such areas. 


3. So much of such appropriation apportioned to any State for 
any fiscal year as remains unexpended at the close thereof shall 
be available for expenditure in that State until the close of the 
succeeding fiscal year. 


4. Not to exceed 8 per cent of the revenue covered into said fund 
is to be allocated to the Secretary of Agriculture for the pur- 
pose of administration and execution of the Act. 


5. Any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of the Act 
shall by its State fish and game department submit to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture full and detailed statements of any wildlife- 
restoration project proposed for that State. If the Secretary of 
Agriculture finds that such project meets with the standard set 
up by him and approves said project, the State fish and game 
department shall furnish to him such surveys, plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates therefor as he may require: Provided, how- 
ever, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall approve only such 
projects as may be substantial in character and design. 





“T should like to take this occasion to thank you for the courte- 
ous consideration that the Commission has given in framing the 
new ‘Game Code. We feel that it is a tremendous advance on the old 
Code and probably represents, without question, the finest Code of 
this sort in force in any state, and we sincerely hope that many of 
its provisions will serve as a model for other states in the future.” 
—Richard H. Pough, National Association of Audubon Societies. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS ATTEND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two North Carolina game protectors entered the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Training School recently. 

The decision to give other State game departments an opportun- 
ity to learn Pennsylvania’s system of training field personnel was 
influenced primarily by a desire to cooperate with sister states. 

The training at the school has done so much toward increasing 
the efficiency of the entire Field Staff that it has received nation- 
wide commendation. 

The two North Carolinians were admitted to the school as a 
result of the enthusiasm expressed by John D. Chalk, State Game 
Commissioner of North Carolina, while he was a guest at the 
l‘ield Day exercises of the initial class last year. His interest in 
the program was so great that he recently asked the Pennsylvania 
Commission to admit four of his best men to the institution this 
year. The Game Commission, after serious consideration of this 
unexpected request, agreed to permit the entry of only two stu- 
dents this year as the admission of any more would overcrowd the 
school facilities. 

The two North Carolina boys who started their regular pre- 
scribed course of training at once, are William R. McLean, Eagle 
Springs, N. C., a deputy game protector for the past two and one 
half years, and Thomas Mann Carter, Washington, N. C., who 
served with the North Carolina Department of Conservation for 
over seven and a half years, five as a deputy and two and a half as 
a regular County Protector. 

These men had the honor of being selected from a group of 
2100 as being especially fitted for the task of assimilating and 
taking back to North Carolina the system of game administration 
now employed in Pennsylvania. 


Governor George H. Earle, who has from the beginning taken a 
deep personal interest in this Conservation Training School, had 
hoped to personally extend a welcome to the young conservation 
workers from the Tar Heel State, but was unavoidably absent 
from the city when they arrived. 

The out-of-staters will, of course, have to pay their pro rata 
share of the training school expense, plus 10%. In all probability 
other states will later want to make similar requests, and if such is 





Another doe and two unborn buck fawns killed by an auto. Wm. D. 
Denton, local Game Protector, holding fawns. Photo by Fish Warden 
Frank Brink of Pike County. 


the case there is a strong possibility that during such years when 
Pennsylvania’s prospective needs are small students sponsored by 
sister states will be taken in to fill the quota. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. What is a good preventive for chiggers? 

A. Apply photographers’ “hypo” (hyposulphite of soda) or flower 
of sulphur to the legs and lower body before subjecting yourself 
to chigger territory or stay out of tall grass and weeds. Chloro- 
form applied to chigger bites gives instant relief but applica- 
tions must be repeated after several hours. 

. What is the hellgramite that is used for fish bait? 

. This excellent stream bait is the larva of the Dobson fly. Hell- 
gramites spend nearly three years living under rocks in fast 
water, then pupate in the soil and emerge as the adult fly. 

. Do trees continue to grow the year ’round? 

. Practically all of the twig growth of a tree takes place during 
the spring over a period of about a month. Most of the daily 
growth is made during the early morning hours. 

. How long does a frog remain in the tadpole stage? 

. With common species it takes three to four months but with 
bullfrogs the tadpole development requires two years. Cold 
weather or a scarcity of food may delay metamorphosis, caus- 
ing the common species to hibernate undeveloped the first year. 
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NEW BOOKS 


WILDLIFE CROPS—A treatise on the methods of growing 
them, prepared by the Technical Committee of the American Wild- 
life Institute composed of Aldo Leopold, Chairman, Gardiner 
Bump, George C. Embody, Carl L. Hubbs and Herbert L. Stod- 
dard. An extremely helpful and interesting booklet. 


PHEASANT PROPAGATION HAND BOOK—published by the 
Conservation Commission of Wisconsin. Will be of great value to 
all interested in wild bird propagation. Copies can be obtained from 
the Commission, Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE LIVING WORLD—by Dr. S. H. Williams. Here is one 
volume in which every aspect of nature study is covered. This 
book discusses plant life, insects, birds, fish and animals—from 
timothy grass to redwood trees, from field mice to whales. It is 
a book that can be used for the most detailed nature study, and at 
the same time reading it will increase a layman’s pleasure in a 
walk in the country—will stimulate his interest and curiosity in 
the world about him. Published by the MacMillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and sells for $3.60 a copy. 


4-H CLUB GUIDE IN WILDLIFE CONSERVATION—com- 
piled and edited by the South Dakota State College and Depart- 
ment of Game and Fish. Very interesting for those who are in this 
work in our own state. Copies can be secured from the South 
Dakota Department of Game Fish. 
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The Pigeon Creek Sportsmen’s Association, located near Cokeburg, 
Washington County, has done much to better game and fish condi- 
tions in that county. The club has control of a reservoir within the 
Borough of Cokeburg and has supplied ideal fishing for the mem- 
bers with their funds. Hundreds of fish have been purchased and 
stocked in this watershed. 


They purchased 100 six-weeks old pheasants which were released 
beth in the fall of 1936 and the spring of 1937. One hundred and 
twenty-three cottontail rabbits were purchased and released in the 
winter of 1937. 


The efforts of the members has resulted in the construction of a 
covered holding pen, 105’ x 45’ and the purchase of a 121,’ diameter 
brooder house. The brooder house at present is being used to good 
advantage to raise the chicks that have been supplied by the Penn- 
sylwania Game Commission. 

Over 1400 acres of leased lands were turned over to the Game 
Commission with the idea of having it become a part of a Farm 
Game Refuge project. 


Pennsylvania State Fox Hunters Association will hold its annual 
bench show and field trials at New Freeport, Greene County, Sep- 
tember 27 to October 1. 

Joseph G. Darby, well-known Pittsburgh sportsman will serve 
as judge at the bench show for puppies and running hounds on 
Monday, September 27, at 2:30 p. m. 

Derby field trials will be held Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
two final days have been set aside for all age field trials. Entertain- 
ment has been planned for each day and cash prizes and trophies 
will be awarded for winning hounds. 

Elmer Stollar, Claysville, secretary, will send further informa- 
tion to any foxhunter interested in entering hounds in this annual 
competition. 





Over 2000 attended the Annual Picnic of the Consolidated Sports- 
men’s Association of Lycoming County at Shore Acres, July 28. 
It was one of the biggest turnouts in the history of the Commis- 
sion. 

Prominent game officials and sportsmen from all over the State 
were present. 

The entertainment and sports events were well diversified, run- 
ning anywhere from trap shooting contests to the “Little Old 
German Band.” 









Main sporting events included large and small bore rifle, pistol, 
and trap shooting; bait and fly casting; running deer target; arch- 
ery and quoits. 

There was also a splendid boxing show by CCC camp members 
and an excellent demonstration by F. L. Soisson, nationally known 
rifle and shotgun expert. 





The first heat of the Olean Rod & Gun Club Raccoon Dog 
Field Trial which was held recently on the Guy Hitchcock Farm, 
south of Olean, was won by Lawyer, Red Bone, owned by Jeff 
Eck, Bradford. Jack, Red Bone, owned by Albert Troeble, Duck 
Center, took the second heat, and heat number three was taken 
by Ducke, Red Bone, and Walker, owned and handled by Henry 
Kriederman, Salamanca, N. Y. 

The grand final heat in which the three winning dogs competed 
for first honors was the most hotly contested event of the day. 
Mr. Troeble’s dog Jack, took first honors and $16.00 for his owner. 
Duke, Black and Tan, and Walker took second money, $8.00 for 
Mr. Kriederman of Salamanca, by a close margin over Lawyer, 
also Black, Tan and Red Bone, owned by Jeff Eck, Bradford, Pa. 

The free-for-all, taking in all ages and classes, was won by 
Queen, Red Bone, owned by Karl Troeble, Duke Center, Pa., this 
making the second Duke Center dog to walk away with honors 
for the day. Jack, Black, Tan and Red Bone, owned by Harold 
Hamilton, Olean, took second in free-for-all. 

The most interesting heat of the day was the Puppy Class, tak- 
ing in all dogs under two years. What the young dogs lacked in 
knowledge and experience they made up in speed and enthusiasm. 
All of the puppies made a good showing. 


The Annual Field Day of the Venango County Rod and Gun 
Club will be held September 11, two miles south of Franklin on 
the Pittsburgh Road—Traffic Route No. 8. 

A. D. Topperwein of the Winchester Arms Company, long rec- 
ognized as the world’s greatest Rifle and Pistol Shooter, will give 
an exhibition shoot. 


Other attractions will be Trap, Skeet, Rifle and Pistol shooting. 





The Eighteenth Coon and Fox Hound Field Trial of the West 
Chester Coonhunters’ Association will be held at Eagle (Rt. 100) 
ten miles north of West Chester, on Labor Day, Monday, Sep- 
tember 6. The trial will start at 10 o’clock sharp with a novice race, 
fee $1.50; pot race $1.00; fox race $1.00. 

Entry blanks should be submitted to W. D. Rogers, Secretary, 
Uwchland, Penna 

The Bradford Field Trial Club will hold a big meet on October 
5, including an open derby, an open all-age amateur derby, amateur 
all age and shooting dog stake. Judges of the trial will be George 
M. Rogers of Mount Holly, N. J., and Paul G. Hatch, Moores- 
town, N. J., who will officiate in the Open stakes. Roy S. Johnson, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and William B. Eames, of Rome, N. Y., will 
officiate in the Amateur stakes. 

For information contact Gregg E. Tyler, Bradford, Pa. 
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There are 15 million dogs in the United States, according to an 
estimate, and over 2 million are pedigreed animals. 





Fishermen can talk as much as they like, so far as fish are con- 
cerned—fish cannot hear and are affected only by sounds that 
cause vibrations in the water. 





Refuge Keeper W. R. McClure reports having killed nine rattle- 
snakes while cutting boundary lines. One measured 50 inches in 
length and contained three young. 





Game Protector W. D. Denton, of Pike County, rendered cour- 
teous and efficient service after an automobile accident on Route 
U.S. 6, west of Milford, on the night of July 17, 1937. He remained 
on the scene and directed traffic until the arrival of the State 
Police. 





Three ambitious trappers who did their share in helping make 
the woods safe for game are Herman Beitel, Henry Krouse, and 
William Beitel, of Freeland, Pa. They trapped the following in 
Carbon County during the season of 1936-37: 105 Weasels; 29 
mink; 6 gray foxes; 2 red foxes; 20 skunks; and 15 stray house 
cats. 





Refuge Keeper Nicholas Ruha of Somerset County says that a 
Cooper’s hawk which he shot on July 9 had a freshly killed young 
grouse in its talons. Examination of the stomach contents revealed 
the partially digested remains of another young grouse. 





An account of the earliest white settlement in Pennsylvania 
which was of Swedish descent reads as follows: 

On February 15, 1643, the Swedish ships, Svanen (Swan) and 
Fama (Fame) arrived at New Sweden, bringing Governor John 
Printz and Rev. John Campanius, the first missionary of the Chris- 
tian faith, to labor among the Indians of Pennsylvania. Campanius 
translated Luther’s smaller catechism into the Delaware language 
in the first book to be translated into the language of the North 
American Indians. The petition, “Give us this day our daily bread” 
was translated by Campanius thus: “Give us this day a plentiful 
supply of venison and corn.” 

Here on Pennsylvania soil this forgotten colony made the first 
settlements in the Keystone State, and the able Swedish Governor, 
John Printz, one of the most admirable characters in early Ameri- 
can history, established the first permanent seat of government in 
Pennsylvania, erecting, before William Penn was born, a state 
house that stood for one hundred and sixty years, and establishing 
the first schools and churches as well. 





Motorists should sound their horns when they see game along 
the highway. Such notice temporarily paralyzes the senses of the 
animal so that it is not likely to run into the path of the car. 





Wisconsin just issued a very interesting handbook on pheasant 
propagation. 





Two hundred new “duck ports” now dot the flyways of migra- 
tory waterfowl in 44 states. These little lakes and ponds furnish 
excellent resting and feeding places for ducks and geese. 








A boxing show by CCC boys was one of the main attractions of the 
Lycoming County Sportsmen picnic. 


A deer jumped into the path of an automobile driven by Stew- 
art Kleintop, of East Mauch Chunk, badly damaging the automo- 
bile, but not injuring the occupants. 





In Alabama a movement has been on foot for some time to in- 
terest the Junior Chamber of Commerce in wildlife conservation. 
It is rapidly gaining momentum. 





The new 1937 Federal migratory duck stamps are now on sale 
at U. S. Post Offices. Every person more than 16 years of age who 
hunts migratory waterfowl is required to carry one of these stamps 
countersigned with his or her name. 





During the spring of 1934 an illegal shot crippled a Canada 
goose on the Missouri River near Sioux City. The bird was nursed 
back to health by a Conservation Officer and was banded and re- 
leased in June of that year on a small artificial lake on the airport 
area at Des Moines. It remained at the lake for several days and 
then disappeared. 

A report from Department of Resources at Ottawa relates the 
finding of the Iowa band on a goose shot at Hannah Bay, Ontario, 
during the fall of 1936. The report was received only recently when 
Canadian officials requested information about the history of the 
bird. 





The new Missouri conservation law which went into effect re- 
cently provides for a four-man Commission with broad powers. 
The members of the new Commission are: E. Sydney Stephens, 
Columbia, Chairman, 4-year term; A. P. Greensfelder, St. Louis, 
vice-chairman, 6-year term; Wilbur C. Buford, Ellington, secre- 
tary, 4-year term; and John F. Case, Wright City, 2-year term. 
They serve without salary, receiving only the necessary expenses 
for attending meetings. 

A non-political advisory board composed of 26 citizens was also 
named which will cooperate with the Commission in outlining its 
program. 

At its first meeting the Commission voted to establish a game 
management committee to experiment with the propagation and 
protection of game birds and animals. 
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“YOU MAY AND YOU MAY NOT” 


(Continued from page 15) 


DISTURBING TRAPS 
Take a fur-bearer, raccoon or predator from the trap of an- 
other, without specific permission of the owner. 
POSSESSING GAME 
Possess any game longer than 30 days after the season closes, 
without a permit. 
SUNDAY HUNTING 
Hunt any game (including groundhogs) on Sunday. 
NIGHT HUNTING 
Hunt any game except raccoons between 5 P. M. of one day 
and 7 P. M. of the next. (Raccoons may be hunted any hour of 
the day or night, Sunday excepted.) 
GUNS REQUIRED 
Take game by any method except through the use of a gun, 
pistol, revolver or bew and arrow. 


VISITING TRAPS 
Fail to visit traps at least once every 36 hours, unless prevented 
by sickness or storm. 
TAGGING TRAPS 
Fail to attach a metal tag to all traps to show the name and 
address of the owner. 
PLAINLY VISIBLE 
Shoot at any wild bird or wild animal unless it is plainly visible. 
ANIMALS FROM DENS 
Dig, cut, smoke or in any other manner take any live wild bird 
or wild animal other than a predator out of its den or place of 


fuge. 
— AUTOMATIC GUNS 

Use any automatic gun for taking wild birds or animals. 

MAGAZINE (PUMP) GUNS 

Use a magazine shotgun containing more than 3 shells in the 
magazine, and chamber combined, for any bird or animal hunt- 
ing, except for big game. 

AIR RIFLE, SILENCER 


Use an air rifle or silencer for any hunting of wild birds or 


caine AUTOMOBILE HUNTING 
Hunt any birds or animals from an auto; vehicle, boat, or craft 
of any kind propelled by mechanical power. 
BAITING 
Set bait or food of any kind to attract and take wild birds or 
animals, except when placed on steel traps or deadfalls. 
TRAPPING GAME 
Trap any game birds or animals, except by permission of the 
Commission or one of its regular salaried officers. (Raccoons in 
certain counties excepted.) 
ILLEGAL DEVICES 


Use a snare, net, bird-lime, deerlick, pitfall, turkey blind or tur- 


key k 

on SET-GUN 

Use a set-gun—a device set to operate in the absence of the 
owner. Penalty $100.00. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS 
Use an artificial light for taking any game except raccoons. 
SINGLE EXPANDING BULLET 

Hunt big game through the use of any bullet or ball except one 

of the expanding type, only one of which may be discharged at a 


= THROWING LIGHTS 
Throw a light upon any big game while possessing a gun where 
by such game could be killed. 
BIG GAME IN WATER 
Attempt to kill or capture any big game while it is taking 
refuge in a body of water. 
DOGS PROHIBITED 
Use a dog for hunting big game or wild turkeys. 
FERRETS-FITCHES 


Use a ferret or fitch to hunt or take rabbits and hares. 


ILLEGAL GAME 


Use a vehicle or trailer to transport game illegally killed. 


SECOND DEER 


Attempt to kill a second deer or bear in one season. 


BIG GAME WITHOUT HEAD 
Possess any big game without the head attached, unless you can 
produce satisfactory evidence that the animal was legally killed. 
ROSTER 
Hunt big game in a group of 5 or more without maintaining a 
roster containing the names of all cooperating persons. A dupli- 
cate copy must be posted at headquarters. 
BIG GAME HUNTING 
Hunt big game after having participated in any manner in killing 
the camp limit of such game. 
TAGGING BIG GAME 
Possess a big game animal longer than 4 hours after killing 
without attaching the required tag to it. 
KILLING GAME FOR HIRE 
Kill game for wages or hire. 
PARCEL POST SHIPMENTS 
Ship game by Parcel Post, except the skins of raccoons and 
bears. Game may be shipped to licensed taxidermists when pack- 
age is properly marked showing contents. 
TRANSPORTING SMALL GAME 
Transport small game unaccompanied by its owner. 
TRANSPORTING BIG GAME 
Transport big game unless there is a marker attached showing 
name and address of owner, license numbers, and county where 
killed. 
REMOVING GAME OUT OF STATE 
Ship or remove any game bird or animal, or protected bird, out 
of the State. (See exceptions.) 
BUYING, SELLING GAME 
Buy or sell any game, or parts thereof, except deer or rabbit 
killed in another state, or the skins of raccoons and bears killed 
anywhere. (See other exceptions for certain legally tagged game.) 
DOGS CHASING DEER 
Kill a dog chasing a deer unless it is in such close pursuit as to 
endanger the life of the deer, or is found killing the deer. 
DOGS CHASING, IN CLOSED SEASON 
Permit your dog to chase game, or any other wild bird or ani- 
mal, from April 19, inclusive. 
RELEASE OF CERTAIN ANIMALS 
Release within the State any fox, wild cat, domestic cat, mink, 
weasel, ferret or fitch, imported from another State or reared in 
captivity or a domestic state. Penalty $25.00. 
DISTURBING BIRD NESTS 
Molest the nest, eggs, or young of any game or protected bird. 
POSSESSION OF PROTECTED BIRDS 
Kill or possess, either living or dead any protected bird, or part 
thereof. 
SELLING PROTECTED BIRDS 
Sell any protected bird or part thereof, including the plumage. 
OWNERSHIP OF GAME 
Claim a wounded game bird or animal, the flight of which an- 
other hunter stops by inflicting a mortal wound. 
REFUSAL TO STOP MOTOR VEHICLE 
Refuse to stop a motor vehicle on a public highway when sig- 
nalled to do so by a uniformed Game Protector. Penalty $10.00. 
DAMAGE WHILE HUNTING 
While hunting or trapping, damage real or personal property, 
leave gates or barn open, or break down fences. 
HUNTING WHILE INTOXICATED 
Hunt or trap with firearms when under the influence of intoxi- 
cating liquor or narcotic drugs. Penalty $25.00. 
POSSESSING LOADED GUNS 
Possess a loaded rifle or shotgun in any vehicle upon a public 
highway. Between 5 P. M. and the following 7 A. M. unloaded 
rifles larger than a .22 long carried as above must be in a case or 
taken apart and securely wrapped—except from the day before to 
the second day following any big game season. 
POSSESSING CARTRIDGES 
Possess in any vehicle on a public highway, between 5 P. M. 
and the following 7 A. M. a rifle cartridge larger than a .22 long 
or shotgun shell containing a single ball or pellets larger than BB, 
unless carried in unbroken carton or securely wrapped. (Open 
season for big game excepted.) 


(Continued on next page) 
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UNDER THE NEW 1937 GAME CODE 


SHOOTING ACROSS HIGHWAYS 

Shoot at game across a public highway, unless the line of fire 
is high enough to preclude any danger to the users thereof. Pen- 
alty $25.00. 

SAFETY ZONE 

While hunting or trapping, shoot within 150 yards of any occu- 
pied dwelling or other building, without permission of the owner 
or tenant. Penalty $25.00. 


HUNTING SMALL GAME 

Hunt small game in a party of more than 5 persons. Penalty 
5.00. 
’ TARGET SHOOTING 

While hunting big game in seasons, shoot at a target except one 
properly constructed, or a dead tree, protected by barrier so that 
bullet cannot travel more than 15 yards beyond the target. Such 
shooting is lawful only within 200 yards of your camp or other 
headquarters. Penalty $10.00. 


RANDOM SHOOTING 
During the big game season, shoot at random in the general 
direction of a human being or wild bird or animal, or in any other 
careless manner. Penalty $10.00. 


HOSPITAL, PARK PROTECTION 

Discharge firearms upon the grounds of any hospital, sanato- 
rium or public park, when clearly posted against such shooting. 
Penalty $25.00. 

SHOOTING HUMANS BY MISTAKE 

Shoot at, wound or kill a human being in mistake for a wild 
creature of any description. Penalties—$100.00 to $1000.00 cash, 
imprisonment from one to five years, and loss of hunting rights 
from 2 to 10 years. 

REPORT OF ACCIDENT 

Fail or neglect to report to the Commission at Harrisburg with- 
in 72 hours, any injury by gunfire or bow and arrow inflicted upon 
another human being or yourself, unless physically incapable of 
making such report. Penalty $25.00. 


ASSISTANCE REQUIRED 
Fail or refuse to render immediate assistance to any person you 
may have injured by gunfire or bow and arrow. Penalty, $100.00 
and loss of hunting rights for 10 years. 


ENTRY UPON REFUGES 
Enter upon a State Game Refuge or Auxiliary during any open 
game season; or at any time of the year with firearms, bows and 
arrows, traps or dogs. 
DOGS ON REFUGES 
Permit a dog under your control to enter any Game Refuge. 


TREES, SHRUBS 
Destroy or remove any tree, shrub, or part thereof, from State 
Game Lands. 


FIRES 
Kindle fires, drop lighted matches, burning tobacco, etc., on 
State game lands. 


REMOVAL OF SAND, MINERALS 
Remove sand, stone, clay or other minerals from State Game 
Lands or waters, without written permission. 


MUTILATING SIGNS 
Remove or mutilate any sign or poster on State Game Lands 
or Refuges. 
FISHING IN REFUGES 
Fish in the waters within a State Game Refuge, unless the Game 
and Fish Commission have declared such waters open to fishing. 


BOUNTY CLAIMS 
Claim bounty on any predator which you personally have not 
killed unless some member of your immediate family or household 
killed it. Penalty $100.00. 


TIME LIMIT 
Claim bounty on the skin of an animal forwarded to Harrisburg 
more than 4 months after it was killed, nor on the body of a bird 
forwarded more than 48 hours after killing. 


WHOLE CARCASS FOR BOUNTY 
You may not receive bounty when the whole carcass or un- 
salted, or undried skin of an animal is turned over to the Com- 
mission. 
FRAUDS 
Claim bounty on a predator through willful deception, fraud, 
conspiracy or misrepresentation. Penalty $100.00. 


RETURN OF BIRDS 
Expect the return of a predatory bird presented for bounty. 


RESISTING ARREST 
Resist arrest by force, menace, threat, or in any other manner. 
Penalty $100.00. 
INTERFERENCE WITH OFFICER 


Interfere with an officer in the performance of his duty under 
the Game Law. Penalty $100.00. 


REFUSAL TO ASSIST 
Refuse upon request to assist an officer to enforce the Game 
Law. Penalty $10.00. 


FALSE BEAR DAMAGE CLAIMS 
Knowingly file a false claim for bear damage, when said damage 
was done by dogs, other domestic animals, or causes other than 
bear. Penalty $50.00. 


NOTE:—For further details under the Game Law not herein 
covered, write the Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, 
Penna. 





stag-hounds often 


pressed the deer over 


as the least ambitious hound in his pack 





In the last issue we gave a brief account 
of the early days of hunting with hounds and 
how the sport of foxhunting has grown to 
such proportions in England and later in 
the United States. It might further be in- 
teresting to read an account from an old 
Welsh hunting book entitled “Horn and 
Hound in Wales” by Edwin Price, of what 
is supposed to be the first foxhunt in Eng- 
land: 


“Tf there be truth in the tale—and there is 
no reason to cast imputations of doubt upon 
it—Reynard qualified himself for hounds in 
this manner:—A Yorkshire knight, whose 


Knavesmire, was returning home on, to him 
as he thought, one of the unluckiest days of 
his life, having turfed from early dawn to 
almost dewy eve without finding. The grad- 
ual decrease of game on his manor had long 
proved a source of the gravest annoyance 
to this Yorkshire knight, and he apprehend- 
ed that the time was not far distant when 
a sphinx might as well be drawn for as a 
stag or hind. The anticipated period seemed 
to be commencing with this, the first blank 
day, and he cogitated deeply, and even bit- 
terly, at the march of those pioneers, indus- 
try and enterprise, whose ploughshare and 
axe were driving the red deer from his 
haunts, and leaving him in the miserable— 
not to add ridiculous—position of a master 
of hounds with nothing to hunt, when a bolt 
from fate, quick and uwnerring, drove his 
thoughts in a totally opposite channel. 
“Humph!” ejaculated the Yorkshire knight, 


feathered her stern and poking her nose 
close to the ground held it there long 
enough to take root had it been vegetable. 
In the full knowledge that no harm could 
be done, and possessing an equally strong 
faith that not the smallest perceptible atom 
of benefit would arise, he broke the silence 
of the scene with a “Ye-o, there, Lass! 
Ye-o, there, Priestess!” To the cheer Priestess 
made a response by throwing tongue, when 
her companions clustered around and about 
her, and consulted with their noses what the 
cause was that had left an impression on the 
sensitive olfactory organs of the least ambi- 
tious hound in the Yorkshire knight’s pack. 
Not one, however, joined Priestess in her ex- 
pressions of glad tidings, but indignantly 
left her to prosecute her inquiries alone and 
unaided. In the belief that she might be left 
without the loss being felt to any great ex- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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TRANSFERRING FIELD OFFICERS 


By JOHN G. MOCK 
Pittsburgh Press “All-Outdoors'" Editor 


Editor’s Note: Early in 1986 the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion adopted certain basic policies with reference to the man- 
agement of its field staff, among which were (1) an annual in- 
crement in compensation for all who render meritorious service 
until the top of their respective grades are reached; (2) the estab- 
lishment of a trial board before which officers who fail to merit 
the annual increase in compensation for two successive years shall 
be cited for dismissal; and (3) to transfer from time to time 
various field officers who have been on a given post for a number 
of years in order that they may become acquainted with condi- 
tions in other parts of the State, and, therefore, be better fitted 
for promotions to higher positions when vacancies occur. The 
Commission transferred a limited number of district officers in 
1936, and recently transferred 12 more, whereupon various sports- 
men’s groups raised objections. 

Mr. Mock’s article below, appearing in the Pittsburgh Press 
of July 21, 1937, covers the subject so thoroughly that it is here- 
with reprinted for the information of the readers of the GAME 
NEWS. 


HE conductor of this column has viewed, with much interest 

and little alarm, the protests advanced by various sports- 
men’s organizations relative to the Game Commission’s transfer- 
ring a number of county game protectors to other sections of the 
state. 

Frankly, we fail to note any reason for this near-hysteria. To 
rally to the side of a game protector, or fish warden, is a splendid 
gesture on the part of any body of sportsmen... and we admire 
them for it, but when it is apt to ruin the morale of the man con- 
cerned it is, most assuredly, a step in the wrong direction. That 
same spirit of loyalty, under other circumstances, especially in 
cooperation with law enforcement may have gone a long way in 
driving the two-legged skunk from the ranks, but lacking this sup- 
port, his kind are only too numerous in any county as prosecu- 
tions and revocations prove. 

As we see it, there are any number of reasons why a game pro- 
tector may be transferred from one county to another. True, there 
are exceptions, but in the ordinary routine of any organization, 
promotions are usually made from the ranks and in the event of 
advancement it is expected the party to be promoted be familiar 
with the work involved. If the National Shell Company has an 
outstanding salesman at Painted Post and Turkeyfoot is located 
in the territory which he may eventually supervise it is only nat- 
ural that he be transferred to the latter to prepare himself for the 
future. Under such circumstances the very opposition advanced 
may prove an irreparable injustice to the warden himself. In the 
instance of the shell salesman, certainly the stockholders make no 
objection then why all the opposition to the transfer of a 
warden or protector. 


FIELD OFFICERS 


Eight additional District Game Protectors were transferred to 
other districts recently as a continuance of the policy inaugurated 
eighteen months ago by the Game Commission, when twenty-one 
field officers were reassigned. 

The plan of transferring field officers is designed to broaden the 
experience of the Commission’s law enforcement officers, and to 
provide them with necessary training for future supervisory posi- 
tions when vacancies occur. A marked improvement in general 
efficiency has resulted from the transfers made last year. 

Those recently réassigned are as follows: 

Harry A. Meiss, formerly in charge of Luzerne County, being 
transferred to Somerset County with headquarters at Somerset. 

Carl B. Benson, former District Game Protector in McKean 
County, to a similar position with headquarters at Tionesta, Forest 
County. 

Philip S. Sloan, formerly District Game Protector of Elk 


There is an old saying, “Familiarity breeds contempt.” Far be it 
from this writer to infer that such is the reason behind any of the 
transfers, but such conditions have existed and, probably, stil] 
exist. Consequently, enforcement suffers because of it. In other 
sections there has been a tendency of the warden to fall in with a 
clique. The results are the same. 

There may be personal reasons . . . possibly the protector’s per- 
sonal habits . . . it may be that under certain conditions actual 
dismissal faced him but his past record has been such that he is 
deserving of another opportunity, away from the contacts which 
caused him to fall into disrepute. In some instances there are 


others to be considered . . . perhaps his family. After all, certain 
things just aren’t made public. To do so would be darn poor 
sportsmanship. 


Obedience is expected of any subordinate and for a protector to 
question the action of the Commission immediately makes him 
bigger than the Commission itself and that means the sportsmen 
included, for it must also be remembered that the personnel of the 
Commission is merely the executive board of the concern in which 
all of the sportsmen are stockholders. Certain individuals seem to 
forget that each member of the body which makes up the Game 
Commission was recommended by the sportsmen as the recognized 
leader of the district which he represents. On the strength of that 
alone their opinions must be as good, if not better than that of any 
other individual. 

Compare the action of two affected protectors. One accepts the 
ruling in the grace expected of him. The other pouts like a three- 
year-old and finally resigns simply because his superiors refuse to 
heed the voice of a number of sympathizers. Which of the two is 
working for the interests of the sportsmen? Our money is on the 
first; certainly not on the second. The sportsmen, in general, are 
better off without him, for once he assumed he was bigger than 
the Commission, even though he was led into it by short-sighted 
persons, his usefulness to the sportsmen ceases and eventually, 
he’d be too big for those who sympathized with him. 

In regards to the cry of politics. Our answer is bunk. Only 
ignorance, lack of familiarity with the present day operation, or a 
deliberate attempt to mislead would prompt such remarks. As to 
recruits; at a time not so distant in the past, practically everyone 
of today’s wardens was a recruit ... new to at least a portion of 
his territory. 

Relative to being assigned to county seats, we have noted that 
the Highway Patrol, State Police and other law enforcement 
agencies are assigned to these locations. Possibly the same reason 
exists for the Game Commission enforcement officers being so 
situated. 

In any event, loyalty rendered to wardens and protectors, old 
or new, directed into more useful channels may prevent much of 
their time being spent in the temple of the law and not be the 
means of ruining a career. 


TRANSFERRED 


County, to a similar position with headquarters at Kingston, Lu- 
zerne County. 

Thomas A. Mosier, former District Game Protector of Centre 
County, to a similar position in Erie County. 

W. J. Carpenter, former District Game Protector of Forest 
County, to a similar position with headquarters at Mt. Jewett, 
McKean County. 

Edgar M. Woodward, former District Game Protector of Som- 
erset County, to the position of District Game Protector of Centre 
County. 

R. H. McKissick, former District Game Protector of Westmore- 
land County, to a similar position with headquarters at Kittanning, 
Armstrong County. 

E. L. Shields, former District Game Protector of Armstrong 
County, to a similar position with headquarters at St. Marys, Elk 
County. 
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CREEPING SNOWBERRY 
Chiogenes hispidula) [(L.) T. & G.] 


By DR. E. M. GRESS 


‘nae scientific names of 
plants, whether of Greek 
or Latin origin, generally in- 
dicate some marked charac- 
teristic. Chiogenes is from 
two Greek works, Chion, 
Snow and Genes, born; there- 
fore, the word means “snow 
born” or “snow offspring” 
and has reference to the snow 
white berries. Hispidula 
means “bristly” in allusion to 
the brown bristle-like hairs 
on the stems and lower sides 
of the leaves. 
b ‘ Creeping snowberry is one 
of the smallest and most 
dainty of shrubs. Indeed, it would hardly be considered a shrub by 
anyone but a botanist, who classifies it as such because of its 
woody stems and leathery, evergreen leaves. The stem creeps 
along on the ground or moss or over rocks. The leaves are alter- 
nate but since the stem creeps along on the ground they are in 
one plane or “two-ranked,” which is a term used to describe such an 
arrangement of the leaves. They are very small, only about one- 
fourth of an inch long and nearly round, with a sharp projecting 
point. The greenish-white flowers appear singly in the axils of the 
leaves on short recurved stems. There are two small leaf-like 
bracts on the stem beneath the small four-lobed calyx. The little, 
bell-shaped corrolla is four-lobed. There are eight stamens and 
one pistil with a four-celled ovary, which develops into a white 
fleshy berry about one-fourth of an inch in diameter, which is, 
indeed, a rather large fruit for such a small plant. Both berries 
and leaves have a wintergreen flavor. 

Creeping snowberry grows in damp cool woods and in Pennsyl- 
vania is found chiefly in coniferous forests of the northern part of 
the state. It is not so rare but one must look sharply to find such 
a pigmy struggling bravely for an existence among the giants of 
our northern forests. 

Since the entire plant including the white berries, has a winter- 
green flavor, it no doubt furnishes food for our ruffed grouse and 
other birds of the cold northern woods of Pennsylvania. 


A NEW SNAKEFEEDER FOR 


PENNSYLVANIA 
By CARSTEN AHRENS 


LONG Long 

Run, a tiny 
stream in Allegheny 
County, and only in 
a willow—and elder- 
berry-edged region 
of this stream, the 
writer collected a 
series of a most un- 
usual species of 
dragonfly. The in- 
sect, known to sci- 
entists as Archilestes 
grandis Rambur, is 
considered a normal 
resident of the states 
of Washington and 
California, and has never before been collected in any of the 
Atlantic Coast States. 

The insect is bluish-black with two yellow, slanting stripes on 
either side of the thorax. The hyaline wings have an expansion of 
two and a half inches. It is an autumnal dragonfly rarely appear- 
ing before September 7, and disappearing about October 1; it 
reaches its peak in numbers about September 24. 





In its egg laying habits it differs greatly from the majority of 
Eastern dragonflies which drop their eggs into the water or insert 
them in the plant tissue of aquatic vegetation usually at or just be- 
low water level. The female Archilestes grandis possesses a sharp 
and sturdy ovipositor (egg laying organ) which pierces the twigs 
of willow or the woody stems of elderberry. Sometimes these 
punctures are made many feet above the stream. 


It is interesting to attempt to explain the presence of this West- 
ern dragonfly in Pennsylvania. Perhaps it is a relic of a former 
dryer period when we had a plains climate following the last ice 
age. The insect may have been numerous back in the dim ages 
when our state was a plain or desert. Probably it found in Long 
Run a habitat which would permit it to live and reproduce in spite 
of the change in climate. 


RESOLUTIONS FIXING SEASONS, BAG LIMITS, ETC. 





Regulating Bounty 
Payments — The 
Commission follow- 
ing conferences with 
members of its staff 
and others, carefully 
considered the wis- 
dom of changing the 
rate of bounty pay- 
ments, and after 
lengthy discussion, 
upon motion made and unanimously agreed 
to, the following resolution was adopted: 











WHEREAS, the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
is of the opinion that it is desirable and necessary 
for the better protection of game to pay rewards 
or bounties to encourage the killing of certain preda- 
tors throughout the Commonwealth, that the bounties 
heretofore paid for the destruction of various preda- 
tors are no longer justifiable, and that other predators 
should be added to the list of birds and animals upon 
which bounties are paid, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Com- 
mission, acting under the powers and_ authority 
vested in it by the provisions of Article XI, Sections 
1101 and 1102, of the Act of Assembly approved June 
3, 1937 (Act No. 316), entitled, ““An Act concern- 
ing game and other wild birds and wild animals; and 


(Continued from page 3) 


amending, revising, consolidating and changing the 
laws relating thereto,” hereby change the rate of 
bounty heretofore paid for the killing of certain birds 

and animals, remove the bounty heretofore paid for 

certain animals, and add certain birds to the bounty 
list, effective on and after October 1, 1937, said rates 
of payment to be made for all birds and animals 
killed in a wild state in the Commonwealth only, 
and presented on and after said date regardless of 
any prior date of killing, when presented in the 
manner and under the conditions stipulated in the 
act aforesaid, the new rate of payment to be as 
follows: 

1. Wildcat—That the bounty on the wildcat, com- 
monly known as bobcat, be removed entirely. 

. Gray Fox—That the bounty on the gray fox be 
continued at $4.00, as in the past. 

. Weasel—That the bounty on the weasel be re- 
duced to 50c, instead of $1.00 as heretofore. 

. Goshawk—That the bounty on the goshawk, here- 
tofore $5.00, be reduced to $2.00 for adults and 
that $1.00 be paid for fledglings, for all birds 
killed between November 1 and May 31, inclu- 
sive. 

. Great-Horned Owl—That bounty of $2.00 be paid 
for adult great-horned owls, and $1.00 for fledg- 
lings, for all birds killed between November 1 
and May 31, inclusive, this bird not previously 
having been included in the bounty list. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
the foregoing rates of bounty shall continue 
in effect until conditions justify further 


bo 


w 


> 
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change, at which time notice as required will 
be published. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
the foregoing resolution shall be duly pub- 
lished in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 1102 of Article XI of the act afore- 
said in the August, 1937, issue of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME NEWS, off the press 
prior to August 1, and this change in the 
rate of bounties shall be brought to the at- 
tention of the public through other available 
channels, the Executive Director of the 
Commission being hereby authorized and 
directed to certify the same as and for the 
act of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 





I hereby certity the foregoing to be true and cor- 
rect copies of the resolutions as adopted by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission at a meeting held 
July 7, 8, 1937. 


Signed, 


ee 


Executive Director. 
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THE OLD IS NEW—PERRY 


In 1925 they, together with that famous 
author, Stewart Edward White, organized 
an expedition which took them to the big 
game country of Africa. They experienced 
no trouble in killing many species of ante- 
lope and other big game as well as a num- 
ber of predators which included 17 lions. 
They found, on a number of occasions, that 
an arrow could be driven clean through the 
king of beasts at a distance of over seventy 
yards. With an ego that naturally attends 
such success, they tried their arrows on the 
Rhino, but his hide was too thick and tough 
and apparently their well directed shafts 
from their heaviest bows did no vital 
damage. 

After their return from Africa, Dr. Pope 
published his book “The Adventurous Bow- 
man,” and Mr. White wrote “Lions in the 
Path.” Archers all over the nation read 
these splendid books, which proved to be 
the spark that caused a conflagration to 
start in the far West and roll swiftly east- 
ward until it had filled many a breast with 
the desire to hunt with the bow. 

At this point, I wish to make it clear that 
I do not want to leave the impression that 
the bow is as efficient as modern firearms. 
This is far from being true; it has neither 
the power, the range nor the accuracy. But, 
there is something about the wound inflicted 
by an arrow that causes a speedy death. 


These hunters went forth each succeeding 
year, trying for some measure of success, 
but alas! They found it all but impossible 
to hunt in conjunction with persons who 
used firearms. They discovered that archery 
hunting required skillful still hunting, a con- 
dition that did not exist amid the din of 
noise from drives, shouting and the crack of 
rifles. They appealed to the game boards 
for protected areas where they could hunt 
in the manner of their choice; this resulted 
in the granting of this request in five states 
—Oregon, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana 
and Ohio. 


(Continued from page 7) 


A few years ago, by a special act of the 
legislature, bows and arrows were made 
legal weapons to hunt with in the state of 
Pennsylvania. Since then, an earnest group 
has gone big game hunting, season after 
season, each person hoping to bag a fine 
buck. Occasionally a deer has been killed; 
one man has taken five, using only six ar- 
rows. 


Some of your hunters may have seen an 
occasional archer out in the big game woods; 
although he had no trophy, you found him 
in a happy mood. No doubt the reason for 
this state of mind could be found in his real- 
ization that he was hunting under a severe 
handicap, that he was pitting his own cun- 
ning and skill against that of his quarry, 
and in the knowledge that should he secure 
a trophy, it would be by his own physical 
might as transmitted by the ancient weapons 
which he bore. Some of the philosophy of 
Pope and Young had been passed on to him, 
so that he was not thinking in terms of the 
kill alone, rather he rejoiced in his oppor- 
tunity of being a guest in the kingdom of 
nature’s ways. 

These hunters finally realized, too, that 
they could not successfully hunt in company 


with firearm hunters. They, too, appealed to 
the game commission for a_ reservation 
where bows and arrows only, could be used. 
They found the commission sympathetic, but 
it hesitated to grant the request until it had 
ascertained the reactions of the sportsmen 
in general. 


The proposal was brought up before the 
Federated Sportsmen’s Clubs at their annual 
meeting at Harrisburg, last February, where 
it lost by a very narrow margin. Since then, 
most of the objecting delegates have had an 
opportunity to learn more of this forward 
step in sportsmanship, and have withdrawn 
their objections. A bill was then introduced 
in the assembly, which incorporated in the 
new game code, a clause which gave the 
game commission the power to create two 
reservations of not over 1000 acres each, 
where any person might hunt provided that: 


(1) They have a regular hunting license. 

(2) They have a special permit which is to 
cost $2.00. 

(3) They use bows and arrows only, as 
weapons. 

(4) They be governed by all other laws 
as given in the new game code. 





Upper, Indian bow which once belonged to Chief Charley Oldhorse, 


a Sioux Chief. 


Center, Modern target bow of yew. 


Lower, Modern hunting bow of Osage orange. 





FOX HUNTING NOTES 


tent, the Yorkshire knight proceeded on his 
way homewards, without giving himself the 
trouble even to touch the great brass horn 
slung across his shoulders as a hint for 
Priestess to join her companions without 
loss of time if the kennel-door was not to 
be closed upon her, for that night at least. 
Indifferent, however, to this neglect, Priest- 
ess at length lifted her nose, and crashed 
through a strong patch of gorse with as 
much music as one tongue could make; 
when within gunshot of the knight a fine 
lengthy fox, with a brush white-tagged as 
snow, flashed straight over the wold, streak- 
ing along like a meteor. From impulse 
probably, and without the reflection of a 
moment, the knight rose in his stirrups and 
laid the hounds on the line, spurring hard 
and holloaing himself hoarse as they raced 
in view over so springy a piece of velvet 
greensward as ever grew in the north. “We 
shall hunt fox, fitchew, marten cat, and hare 


before long,” growled the Yorkshire knight, 
angry now at having followed such small 
game, and had it been possible to have got 
to the head of his hounds he would have 
stopped them then and there, and tried to 
forgive himself for being so rash and unlike 
a sportsman. Fortunately for him and com- 
ing generations, the step taken could not be 
retraced. That afternoon fox stood before 
hounds without let, check, or stop, until the 
moon began to pale before the light of 
morning. The peasant woke suddenly from 
his slumber and listened to the chase as it 
swept by, with quickened pulse and bated 
breath. Sleeping children nestled closer in 
their mother’s arms, and the dreamer said 
he never dreamt of anything so real before. 
Still the chase went on. Never had the 
Yorkshire knight fasted so long, but never 
did he feel food was less requisite to invig- 
orate his corporeal system, as during the 
livelong night he spurred to the sterns of his 


(Continued from 
page 27) 


gallant hounds in this memorable run. The 
farther he went, the farther he wished to 
go, and it was not until the east became 
streaked with the first tints of the rising 
sun, and the stout horse that carried him be- 
gan to evince symptoms of having had 
enough, that the Yorkshire knight enter- 
tained the expediency of a finish. Happily, 
just at this juncture the fox also felt there 
were limits to all powers. From so satisfac- 
tory but unexpected a beginning may be 
dated fox-hunting in England.” 

It is interesting to note that the knight’s 
hunter is called “stout,” which would appear 
a mild word for this steed after such a per- 
formance. 

From the tracing on an old horn belong- 
ing to Thomas Boothby it has been especial- 
ly noted that foxhounds were kept in Eng- 
land in the year 1677 or earlier. This places 
them almost 100 years earlier than most 
general conceptions. 
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J. Q. CREVELING HONORED 


TTORNEY J. Q. CREVELING, former vice president of 

the Pennsylvania Game Commission, was honored at a tes- 
timonial dinner at Hotel Sterling on June 29 given by Camp No. 
103 of the United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania. The gathering also 
served as a celebration of his seventy-sixth birthday which occurred 
on June 16. 

About two hundred sportsmen from Wilkes-Barre, Scranton and 
surrounding towns assembled to do honor to the former Commis- 
sioner who is generally known as the “Dean of Pennsylvania 
Sportsmen.” 

Luther Kniffen was general chairman and introduced Judge 
FE. Foster Heller as toastmaster. 


Glowing tributes to Mr. Creveling for his untiring efforts on 
behalf of the sportsmen and his sterling character as a man were 
given by Maurice FE. Sherman, Division Game Supervisor of Divi- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Students and lovers of nature, as well as those thousands of 
Pennsylvanians who would know more about their native State, 
will find on the shelves of the Bureau of Publications, at Harris- 
burg, scores of interesting and instructive books. These publica- 
tions are easily available to those who are interested, many of them 
being supplied without any charge, while others are merely priced 
at cost of printing. 


The Common Trees and Shrubs of Pennsylvania, by George S. 
Perry, is one of the books that is much in demand by people wish- 
ing to know more about the Pennsylvania outdoors. It contains a 
minimum of technical terms and can easily be understood by any- 
one. Then there are books on Pennsylvania caves, the 1936 Flood, 
stream flow maps and records, a bulletin relating to the State 
Forests, the State Tree of Pennsylvania, books illustrating and 


sion “E,” former Game Protector William Anneman of Scranton, 
Former Game Commissioner Francis Coffin of Scranton, and 
Senator Lanning Harvey, and H. S. Smith, President of the Head 
Camp of the United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania. 


The principal speaker of the evening was Seth Gordon, Execu- 
tive Director of the Game Commission who paid a glowing tribute 
to the guest of the evening. He also presented Mr. Creveling with 
a photograph of Governor Earle signing the 1937 Game Code, and 
a beautifully embossed resolution of the Game Commission lauding 
his service as a Commissioner and praising his loyalty, advice and 
activity. 


A handsome gold watch was presented to Mr. Creveling by 
Wilkes-Barre Camp No. 103, United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania, 
in commemoration of the occasion—Stephen Emanuel, president of 
the camp, made the presentation. 


PUBLICATIONS 


describing mammals, fish and game, geological booklets and maps, 
road maps and books on every phase of education. These books 
are prepared by department heads and experts and are therefore 
authoritative. Many of them are profusely illustrtated. 


Among the larger books might be mentioned the State Indus- 
trial Directory, covering every county and every industry. The 
1935-1936 Pennsylvania Manual undoubtedly contains more gen- 
eral information about Pennsylvania than any other book pub- 
lished, and it should be in every library. 


Pennsylvanians are urged to write to the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Harrisburg, and ask for a list of State Publications—it will 
be sent without charge and it lists more than 500 books, pam- 
phlets and bulletins on almost every conceivable subject.—C. H. 
Westbrook, Editor, Bureau of Publications. 
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PRODUCTION OF GAME — Ceeveling 


I believe that if game is still to be per- 
petuated on the farmlands, it will have to 
be done principally through the efforts of the 
Game Commission, since it will not be worth 
while for the farmer to devote his time and 
money to produce wild game when his time 
and money can more profitably be expended 
in the propagation of domestic animals, do- 
mestic fowls and his general farm activities. 

Moreover, only a moderate number of 
game species can be tolerated on a farm. Too 
many of any species would damage the farm 
crops. However, it seems to be to the direct 
interest and advantage of the farmer, and 
necessary for his protection, that game ad- 
ministration by the state be maintained for 
the regulation of the game species, protec- 
tion of song birds, control of predators, reg- 
ulation of the hunting period, manner of 
hunting, and the enforcement of the game 
laws, if he will sit down and calculate such 
benefits and carefully appraise them. If he 
does this, I think he will willingly cooperate 
with the Game Commission in such regula- 
tion rather than try to run entirely on his 
own. 


(Continued from page 12) 


To this end, much is required of the 
hunters themselves—the exercise of proper 
courtesy, decent sportsmanship, and a better 
appreciation of the privileges accorded them 
by the landowners on whose lands they are 
privileged to hunt. 


If game is to be increased in the farming 
areas, it is mecessary to devise means and 
methods for accomplishing this purpose. 
This too must depend upon cooperative 
agreements between the (Game Commission 
and the farmers, as to what game is to be 
stocked, the proper places to distribute it, 
and where to place small game sanctuaries 
on the farm. In this manner farm land game, 
to the extent desirable, might be increased 
in order to afford greater and more success- 
ful hunting by the licensed hunters who con- 
tribute their money for the perpetuation of 
their sport, and by the farmers and their im- 
mediate friends. 

Under such methods of cooperation I be- 
lieve that there could be a much larger in- 
crease of small game on and about the farms 
which would not be detrimental to the farm- 


er or his crops; also under the small game 
sanctuary and controlled methods recently 
explained in the GAME NEWS, game might 
be increased sufficiently in such sanctuaries 
to supply the immediate farms, and occa- 
sionally to permit the trapping of surplus 
for distribution elsewhere, with very little, 
if any, expense or effort on the part of the 


larmer. 

We never can increase a game supply by 
merely setting down formulas, or by only 
talking about what ought to be done. There 
must be actual work done on the ground, a 
beginning that will set in motion a continued 
activity, continued sufficiently to insure suc- 
cess, and the Game Commission is the logi- 
cal party to do it. 

When the farm game problem is fully con- 
sidered, I feel satisfied that it is for the best 
interests of all landowners to cooperate with 
the Game Commission in an effort to pro- 
duce some game that may be hunted by the 
sportsmen each year, and not to embark 
upon a system that means isolation from 
Game Commission activities. 








THE IDEAL GROUSE DOG 





(Copied through courtesy of Sam Light, Sec’y, Venango Grouse Trial Club.) 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Field Trial Club held 
during the running of the grouse trials at Kane, Pa., October 1919, 
it was decided by a vote of the members that the club should pre- 
pare and publish a standard descriptive of what in their opinion 
constituted the ideal grouse dog and setting forth the qualifications 
necessary in the dogs they are trying to place as grouse cham- 
pions. 

The committee appointed to draw this standard consisted of the 
club president, Jared M. B. Reis, and the club secretary, Herbert 
H. Cahoon. In preparing the standard we have endowed to de- 
scribe the ideal grouse dog in as concise a manner as possible. We 
have refrained from attempting to picture a “Ghost dog” or the 
ideal impossible of attainment. We have been very careful to avoid 
any “scale of points” system and thus have left intact the individ- 
uality of the judges. 

The Pennsylvania Field Trial Club, in its endeavor to develop 
the ideal grouse dog, has always had in view a dog that would 
fulfill all the requirements of a high standard, and the schedule 
below is suggested as covering such requirements, and it is put 
forward by the club as a “mark to shoot at” in preparing a dog, 
either for the pleasure of shooting over or for competition. 

In determining “class” in a bird dog it must be acknowledged 
that in their work there is something apparent to the eye that is 
not subject to definition. A great deal of the “class” in a dog is in- 
herent in and peculiar to the individual, and no amount of work in 
training will produce it if it is not already there. 


HONOR ROLL 





Frank Fox, Tenant Farmer 
Rebecea C., McKinley, Owner 33. 


A high-class grouse dog is one whose every action denotes great 
interest in his work, which is full of animation and which is at all 
times searching for birds in an independent and intelligent manner. 
He should be under such control that he will do his work with 
the minimum amount of handling, by either the voice or the whis- 
tle. He should keep the course and hunt to the gun, and within 
reasonable distance, in a fast snappy manner, work out all the likely 
cover in front of his handler. He should not cut back, but should 
consume his speed by working out his ground, on each side of the 
course taken by his handler. When the cover is heavy and the 
course full of briars he should not hunt the “Easy footing,” and 
pass up the likely cover. He must pay little attention to the scent 
of fur; occasionally pointing a rabbit could be overlooked, but 
under no conditions should he chase one. He should accurately 
locate and point his birds and be perfectly staunch on point until 
the birds are flushed when he should be steady to wing and shot. 
He must back at sight of a pointing dog and not approach close 
enough to interfere with the dog or disturb the bird. After the bird 
has been killed over a point, and the dog has been steady to shot, 
on being ordered, go forth and retrieve the bird in a prompt man- 
ner and without dropping it, deliver it to his handler in an unruffled 
and undamaged condition. 

A dog is classable according to the manner in which he performs 
the above requirements. Do not keep your dog at home because 
you feel he does not fulfill the standard—few dogs do. 


where game may live and propagate unmo- 
lested. The game refuge and public hunting 
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H. M,. Aldred, Tenant Farmer 


R. D. Linderman, Owner.............. 16.0 “ marked in such 


Samuel W. Reiff.... 90.0 « 
Eugene E. and Katie Hoffman 46.0 « 
J. R. Johnson, Tenant Farmer other channels. 
August and Emma FE. Muller, : 
Jr., Owner ..... nw SQ « More sanctuaries 


a way that selfish interests, 
political or otherwise, cannot divert it into 


must be 


door recreation so afforded helps mankind 
to get a new grip upon life and to appreciate 
and understand each other’s problems bet- 


established ter? 
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There's grandeur in the Mountain's rugged face. 
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Fantastic patterns never shaped by man— 
Naught but the gods could do this wondrous thing; 
But who, oh who left that tomato can? 


| see the rippling stream, cold, clear, and swift, g 


Leaping and bounding over crystal rocks— 
| stoop to taste its nectar and | see 


Two bottle tops, a shoe, an old lunch box. 


Why spend a million years to build a world, 
To mold it, shape it, give it tone and punch. 


When one poor thoughtless picnicker can spoil 


The whole shebang with what is left from lunch? 





(Sent in by Arlington B. Moyer, Long Pond, Pa.) 
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PROJECT No. 8—BERKS COUNTY 


COOPERATOR AREA LEASED 
Finkbone, Jr., 


Tenant Farmer 
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COOPERATION : 
HUNTING 1S ENJOYED BY 
COURTESY OF THE OWNER, 
RESPECT HIS RIGHTS. 
ITIS UNLAWFUL TO 
INJURE OR DESTROY 
PROPERTY, LIVESTOCK, OR 
TO LEAVE GATE6 OPEN 
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SAFETY ZONE 


HUNTERS KEEP OUT 


IT 1S UNLAWFUL 
TO DISCHARGE FIREARMS 
WITHIN 150 YARDS OF BUILDINGS 
WITHOUT PERMISSION OF 
OCCUPANTS. 
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